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CHINA. By Professor Ropert K. 


Illustrations on Toried Paper, and several Vignettes. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Dovetas, of the British Museum. 


Post 8vo, cloth boards, ds. 


With Map and Eight Full-page 


THE HOME LIBRARY.—MITSLAYV; or, the Conversion of Pomerania: a True Story of the Shores of 


the Baltic in the Twelfth Century. By the late Right Rev. ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOME LIBRARY.—CHARLEMAGNE. By the Rev. Epwarp L. Curts, B.A., Author of “ Turning- 


points of General, and of English Church, History,” &c., &c. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 


CHRISTOPHER. By Heten Surrron. 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, The LIFE and SURPRISING ADVENTURES of. 


Page Illustrations on Toned Paper, and several Vignettes. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of 
Ancient Thought, not merely as dry matters of History, 
but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. ] 


EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“This little volume appears to us an almost model hand- 
book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, 


M.A., Fellow of Hertford College. Feap. 8vo, satteen 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“To sum up, we think the style and tone of the book 
worthy of high praise, its moral and philosophic criticism 
singularly just and searching.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We may permit ourselves to point to the clearness and 
style of arrangement which distinguish both these little 
treatises.’’— Times. 





NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 
BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and 


Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS, of the Middle Temple. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“*Mr. Rhys Davids has done his work well.’”’—Nature. 
“The work is written with clearness and care.” 
Athenacuin. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By 
ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the British Museum. Feap. 
8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“We wish it were possible to devote further space to a 
consideration of this admirable work.’’—Athenaeum. 

** Professor Douglas has shown an extensive acquaintance 
with previous writers, and made constant reference to the 
original Chinese sources of information.” —Academy. 


CORAN (THE): its Composition and Teach- 
ing, and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures. 

By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
**Goes very exhaustively into the composition and teach- 
ing of the rule of faith of the Moslems.” —Standard. 


HINDUISM. By Monier Williams, M.A., 
D.C.L., &c. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“We can point to the care with which a vast mass of 
most strange and unfamiliar knowledge has been —, 
imes. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 
a B.A. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 


“The Christian Knowledge Socicty has, therefore, done 
wisely to furnish a true and precise account of those non- 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; | 


or, Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post $vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 
“Many other new or generally unknown facts about 
curious plants are scattered up and down through the 
book, which makes, accordingly, very pleasant reading.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


FISHES: their Structure, Economic Uses, and Capture 
by Net and Rod; Cultivation of Fish-ponds, Fish suited 
for Acclimatisation, Artificial Breeding of Salmon. 
By the late FRANK BUCKLAND, H.M.’s Inspector of 
Fisheries, &c. With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

**As a popular work, it may well claim to be the most 

amusing account of British fishes that has been written.” 

Westminster Review. 





DIOCESAN HISTORIES, 
(This Series, which will embrace, when completed, every 


Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, 
a perfect Library of English Ecclesiastical History. | 


With Four Full-page Illustrations on Toned Paper. 





CHICHESTER. By the Rev. W. R. W. 


STEPHENS, M.A., Vicar of Woolbeding. With Map 
and Plan, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DURHAM. With Map and Plan. By the 
Rev. J. L. LOW. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
doing a good work in issuing the handy series of ‘ Diocesan 
Histories,’ to which Mr. Low has now made so excellent a 
contribution.’’—Academy. 


“*Ts replete with interest, and it could hardly have fallen 
into more sympathetic hands.”’—Z cho, 


PETERBOROUGH. With Map. By the 


Rev.'G. A. POOLE, M.A., Rector of Winwick, near 
Rugby. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, 
Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canter- 
bury. With Map. Fcap. 8vo,;cloth boards, 3s. 6d. = 

“Ts a model of what such books should be.” 
Notes and Queries. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, 


Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. With Map and Plan of the 
Cathedral. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
** They contain much valuable information. . . . Their 
contents should be found useful by all.””—Times. 
** Carefully written and edited, and will be found to con- 
tain a large amount of information of much value to those 
interested in the growth and history of the Established 





Christian religious systems.”—Jllustrated London News. 


Church.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 


New Edition. With Five 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
(This Set of Books will embrace ones on Celtic 


Britain, Roman Britain, Scandinavian Britain, and Nor- 
man Britain. ] 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 
ALLEN, Esq., B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“This little volume is a model of comprehensive con- 
densation.’’—Echo. 
“*Ts one of a series worth possession.” —Daily Telegraph. 


OLD ENGLAND: a Lecture. By Harvey 


GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Post 8vo, 
paper cover, 3d. [Will be published May 1st. 


A WORD on the REVISED VERSION 
of the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. W. G. 
HUMVPHRY, B.D. Post 8vo, paper cover, 3d. : 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND, PAST and 


PRESENT: a Popular Lecture. By the LORD BISHOP 
OF CARLISLE. Post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


PLAIN REASONS against JOINING the 


CHURCH of ROME. By RICHARD FREDK. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L.  Thirtieth Thousand. 
Further Revised and Enlarged. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s. 

Nortr.—Since the issue of the current edition of ** PLAIN 
REASONS ” a formal reply from the Roman Catholic side 
has been published, entitled “CATHOLIC CONTRO- 
VERSY,”’ bearing the name of the Rev. H. I. D. Rypgr, 
of the Oratory, Birmingham, as responsible Editor, and 
circulated with the expressed approval of Cardinal New- 
man. All the points and criticisms of that work have been 
carefully examined, and addenda, containing, besides much 
other matter, the chief results of the enquiry, are issued in 
a provisional form with the current edition, to avoid the 
delay involved in printing a new issue. 

*T imagine that no more popular safeguard against the 
dangers which threaten us from Rome has been published 
for many a long year than those ‘Plain Reasons against 
Joining the Church of Rome’ which during the last year 
and a-half have been published by this Society. One 
knows by one single fact that it has struck dismay into the 
hearts of our adversaries, for they have thought themselves 
bound to send forth a champion of their own to answer that 
book. The Church of Rome does not willingly put forward 
a champion to answer anything that is not formidable. 
The reply, in its weakness, bears testimony to the strength 
of the attack.””—Extract from a Sermon preached at Bath 
by Professor Puumptr« (the Dean of Wells). 

** Dr, Littledale has done good service in putting together, 
in popular and convenient form, a series of ‘ dissuasions 
from Popery,’ which can hardly be otherwise than 
effectual.”’—Guardian. 

“The work before us, by the veteran controversialist, Dr. 
Littledale, though modestly professing to be no complete 
handbook to the important subject of which it treats, does, 
in fact, embrace all the salient points of dispute, and, 
following the fluctuating course of Roman polemics, gives 
concisely the answers necessary to confute the convert- 





mongers of the present day.”—Lilerary Churchman. 


At the Depots in London and Brighton a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed to Non-Members on all the Miscellaneous Publications of the Society, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, S.W.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 


48, PICCADILLY, W.; anp 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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SCHOOL, SEVENOAKS. 


GR AMMAR 


The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, APRIL 25TH.—For 
particulars apply to the Heap ‘MASTER, | School House. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, va!ue £30 per Annum, and tenable 
for Three Years by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, will be 
VACANT in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before JUNE Isr. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 


SCIIOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C., Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Classical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last), 
—PREPARA’ TION for the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 
under the Rev, T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Fees ‘from 10 to 200 Guineas. 








GENTLE MAN in the Highest Class of of 


of the First London Art Schools is } reat of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School.—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. ‘George's-roail, S.W. 


RIVATE TUITION near ETON. iasill 


Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PU PIL s requiring thorough preparation for army, 
university, or fe or advancement in general 
studies, Healthy and ~ orl situation.—Address JAs. H. Croomr, The 
Grove, Slough 


RIVATE TUITION near CAM BRIDGE. 
—ORWELL RECTORY, Cambridgeshire.—lev. H. LER 
.A., formerly Fellow and Dean of Trinity College, Cambridge. PREPA RES 
Po UPILS for Camirlige and Oxford. 


BINGDON SCHOOL. _T his old Founda- 


tion, six miles from Oxford, has fine new buildings, with every 
requisite for health, work. and exercise. A Public School Education is 
given on moderate inc'usive terms. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities, where the School bas valuable Sc holarships, the Military and Pre- 
liminary Examinations, special attention being paid to English, Modern 
Lavguages, and Arithmetic, Young Boys received and well grounded for 
entering the larger Public Schools. 
. Entrance Scholarships next Term, and full information, apply to 
Rey. EF, SUMMERS, Head-Master, 











\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR 


_ SCHOOL, Northamptonsh're, (Twelve Governors.) Founded 
De 


“PUBLIC SCHOOL. Good Buildings. Moderate charges. 
dy td Po =e ete a o in Honours) gained on ordinary Form 
ork in the Cambridge Local Examinations, 1881, out of a total nu 
of 55 Boys in the School. Present number, 70, ’ : * onal 
a For _ neck nage *—THIRTY-EIGHT in TWO Years—in University, 
rmy, Competitive, and Preliminary Examinations, with Pros s, &c. 
apply to HENRY E, PLATT, M.A, Pa She 





A HIGH-CLASS PRIVATE SCHOOL for 


BOYS.—At the College, Highbury New-park, situate in a pleasant 
suburb of London, Boys are —— by. an excellent staff of masters, for 
all public examinations, an 1 and i 1 pursuits. 
Principal, Dr. SAMUEL KINNS, F.R. A.S., &c., Author of ‘* Moses and 
Geology ; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science.” Visitors—Right 





QGOcieTy of PAINTERS in WATER- 


OLOURS. 
The NINETY. Tot yy: EXHIBITION is” “NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10 to 6 Is. , 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, » Secretary. 








Rev. Bishop Claughton ; Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A.; Sir Thomas Ct 
M.P., Recorder ; General Sir Trevor Chute ; ‘Admiral Pullen, R.N.; J. H: 


Puleston, Esq., M.P. 


CHRISTOPHER’S HOUSE, Arundel.— 


e EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES,—The object of this 
School is to provide for the daughters of gentiemen a refived and finished 
education, with every home comfort, Hot and cold’water baths. The 
limited number of sixteen only received, Great attention is paid to the moral 
training, health, and deportment ofthe pupils. The house is large, with a 
garden attached, situate in the most picturesqueand eyed neighbourhood. 
The air of Arundel is remarkably pure »nd somewhat bracing, as it is only 
three miles from the sea.—Address the LADY PKINCIPAL, Maltravers-street, 


Arundel, 


ILLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN, 


on the western slope of the Malvern Hills, 

Preparatory for the large Public Schoo's, Professions, and Universities, 
Head Master—Rev. EDWARD FORD, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge, assisted by a Clergyman, Graduate in Honours (2ad Class Classical 

Tripos, Cambridge), and by experienced Masters. 

Lower Division for boys between seven and ten, Middle Division for 
boys between teu and fourteen, Upper Division for boys over fourteen, 
Special arrangements made for each division, 

Large gymnasium, large swimming bath (heated in cold weather), school- 
chapel, &c. 

Terms moderate and inclusive, 

Referees—The Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff; the Rev. Dr. 
Haig Brown, Head Master of Charterhouse; &c. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


ROSCOE PROFESSORSHIP OF ART. 
The COUNCIL are prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of ART in the 


above College. 

The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two- 
thirds of the fees, the total stipend being guarantced to be not less than 
£400 per annum. The Professor will hold office for five years from 











EXHIBITION of MUNKACSY’S Great 


PICTURE, “CHRIST before PILATE,” OPEN DAILY, from 10 to 
6, at the CONDUIT STREET GALL ERIES, 9, CONDUIT SIREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. Admission, One Shilling. 
Under the direction of Taos. AGHEW «| coms. 


NHE LION at HOME, ” by ROSA 


BONHEUK.—This splendid chef-c’aeuvre, the latest production 
of this celebrated Artist, also the Complete Engraved Works of Kosa Bouheur, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION at L. H. LEFRVKE'S GALLEKY, 1a, KING 
STREET, 8T. JAMES’ 3's, BW. Admission, One Shilling. 1 1006 . 


7 r 
REN CH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall. — 
Vhe TWENTY-NIN tit ANNUAL ” EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN, and includes the cele. 
brated Picture by Bastien Lepage, “ Le Mendiaut,” two important works by 
ev L. C. Miiler, and a Collection of studies from Nature by Carl 
effuer 


HEPHERD BROS’ SPRING EXHIBI- 


TION of High-class PICTURES includes a chef-d’wuvre by Sir 
JOUN GILBERT, K.A,, “CHARGE of PRINCE RUPEKT at NASEBY,” 
together with important Works by Royal _— aud other leading 
Artists.—27, KING SI REET, ST. JAMES'S, .W. 


ANTGARW and SWANSEA CHINA.— 


The CARDIFF XHIBITION COMMITIEE are prepared to 
PURCHASE SUPERIOR SV’ECLIMENS of this CUlNA.—Applications to be 
sent to J. L. WERATLEE, Town Clerk of Casdift, 
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Sale by ‘hasten of Aatagmahh Letters and MSS. of ho 


lusical Celebrities. 
ESSRS. 





orgy Al a ° 
LIST & FRANCKE will 
SELL by AUCTION, at LEIPZIG, on JUNE the 12TH, a swall 
but highly interesting COLLEC LION of AULOUGRAPH Moss. and LETTERS 
of B . Mozart, Schubert, Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssonn, aud others, 





OCTOBER IsT, 1882, the date at which he will be expected to 
College Work, and will be required to reside in Liverpool during Term 
time. His duties will be to lecture to Day and Evening Classes upon the 
History, Theory, and Practice of Art, and to conduct and Poon go ne ithe 
necessary Examinations in these subjects. C; to 
send in their Applications and Copies of their Testimonials to the Hon, 
Secretary, not later than MAY 15TH, 1832, 
W. J. STEWART, Ion. Secretary. 


25, Lord-strest, Liverpool, ‘Maseh 22nd, 1882. 


COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, D 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS, 
TENTH SESSION. 

The SECOND COURSE, consisting of TEN a ty ~ on “ PRAC. 
TICAL TEACHING,” by Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A., Principal of St. 
John’s Training College, Battersea, will COMMENCE’ on THUKSD.: AY, 
MAY 4TH. 

The object of this Course is. generally, to point out the conditions of 
success in the management and discipline of a school ; and, in particular, 
to investigate, as far as the time will allow, the methods of teaching the 
ordinary subjects included in the a of secondary instruction. 

The Fee for the Course is One Guin 

The Lectures are on THURSDAY E iv ENINGS, at 7 o'clock. 

A Syllabus may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 

*,* A Doreck Scholarship, of the value of £20, will be awarded at the 
Diploma Examination, at Christmas Next, to the Candidate who, having 
attended Two Courses of the Training Class Lectures during the preceding 
twelve months, and having passed the full examination for a College 
Diploma, stands first in the examination in the Theory and Practice ot 
Education. C. R. Hopasoy, B.A., Secretary. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 

















The COUNCIL are about to proceed to APPOINT a REGISTRAR of the 
University, who will be required to enter on his duties on the 31st May next. 
licuti of Candidates must be sent in on or before 0TH MAY, 


Information as to duties and conditions of the office will be forwarded on 
application to the COUNCIL OF THE UNIVE ERSITY. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphans, 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in WILLIS’3 ROOMS, on 
SATURDAY, May 13TH, at 6 o'clock, 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S , in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary, 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinnor Tickets, including ‘Wines, One Guinea, 


rOOD ENGRAVING. —S8. SLADER, 
S.E., A. ama on Wood, 9, Magdala-terrace, I hip-lane, Dulwich, 


O LEARNED SOCIETIES, &c.—TO be 

LET, the UPPER PART of a HOUSE (Five Floors avd Basement) in 

PICCADILLY, opposite Burlington Mouse. Large Rooms.—Apply to Mr. 
TOOVEY, 177, Piccadilly. 


TAT mtr > 
HANNEL TU NNE L BOR ING.— See 
DIXON'S GEOLOGY, with Sections and Details of Boring in Sussex 
and London. 

The GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION at BATTLY.—The Boring Operations 
there are described in DIXON'S GEOLOGY, Edited by T. KuPERT JONES. 
oo 4to, with numerous Plates, 55s, net cash. Only a few Copies 
for Sale, 








Brighton ; W. J. SmiTH, 43, North-streot. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS on 


ALE at the UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 37, NOKFOLK 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON. —CATA LOGUE sent free. 





ahcnecmcetenmnenncne 


ONDON LETTER (Weekly or Bi- weekly), 
Dramatic, Art, and Social.—A GENTLEMAN, member of tetery 
club, &c., desires ENGAGEMENT on Previncial or Colonial Paper, 
Address, L. L., care of J, W. Vickers, 5, Nicholas-lane, E.C, 





Catalogues to be had of D, NUTT, 270, Strand, W.C., to whom Commis- 
sions may be addressed. 





Etchings most sumac Monday next, May 1a, and Sesto Following 
Days, at 2 o’cloc! 


ESSRS. FLETCHER & CO. have 


received instructions from Messrs. B, Brooks & Sons, the eminent 
and old-established Fiue Act Pubiishers (who are retiring from business), 10 
SELL by AUCTION, at 171, SURAND (corner of Surrey street), on 
MONDAY NEXT, May IsT, the Third and Final Portion of the Briviant 
and Recherché COLLECTION of Choice aud Kare ETCHINGS, Scares 
Signed Artist Proof ENGR. av INGS. 


ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLA- 


TION, Literary, Scientific, and Legal, carefully aud accurate!y per. 
formed.—W. ii. BROWN, b.A, (Lond, Univ,), 30, Denbigh-place, 5. W. 


FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 

Warning —_ 5 rious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informu- 
tion, Price is. Jus piished by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracecturch- 
strect, May be had Bn all Bookvellers. 




















[ENGLISH ELCHINGS.—Monthly, 3s. 61; 


Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 


Contents of Part XII, (MAY).—JOUN PHILLIPS, R.A,, by A. W. 
Bayes; THE YEW AVENUE near QUEENWOUU CULLEGE, by M. Suape; 
THE THAMES at PANGBOULKNE, by W. Holmes Muy.—\. KEEYES, 
155, Fleet-street, E.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 
Postage free on application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BCOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY 
Postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lrmirep), 
30 to 31, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2, Kina Srreet, Cuearsipe. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call to deliver 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers in cvery part of 
London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction 











Sor many years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Thousands of Families in London and the Suburhs 
already subscribe to this Department of MUDILE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant successiort 
of the Best New Books as they appear. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liu), 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
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J. A. McN. WHISTLER. 


An Etching of 
CHELSEA 


By this Celebrated Eicher forms one 
of the Full-page Illustrations to the 
May Number of the ART JOURNAL. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


26, Ivy Lane; and of all Booksellers, 


JAMES NISBET & CO/’S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY of the 


TRANSMUTATION of SPECIES, examined by a 





GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH on the 
PENTATEUCH. By the Rev. Prof. W. H. Green, 
D.D., LL.D. Reprinted from ‘The Presbyterian 
Review.” With a Prefatory Note by the Rey. A. H, 
CHARTERIS, D.D. Post 8vo, paper covers, Is. 


ISRAEL’S LAWGIVER: his Narrative 


True and his LawsGenuine. By A. MOODY STUART, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE STREAM of TALENT, and other 
POEMS. By GILBERT BERECFORD, B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8yo, paper covers, 1s. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 


D.D., Author of * Abraham,” ‘‘ Prayers for the MHouse- 
hold,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


HOSANNAS of the CHILDREN; or, a 
Chime of Bells from the Little Sanctuary. Being Brief 
Sermons for the Young for each Sunday in the Year. 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., Author of “In 
Christo,” “Palms of Elim,” &¢c., &c. Crown 8yo, 
loth, ds. 

a CHEAP EDITION OF 

MEMORIALS of: FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL, By her Sister, M. V. G. H. Crown 8yo, 
paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, Is. Gd, 


SWISS LETTERS and ALPINE POEMS. 


Written during several Tours in Switzerland. By the 
late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 5s. 


ABIDE in CHRIST: Thoughts on the 


Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By 
A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: a True 


Story. By the Author ef ‘‘ English Hearts and English 
Hands,” ‘* The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vickars,”’ 
&c. Small crown 8vo, ls. 

RIVERS among the ROCKS; or, Walking 


with God. By ANNA SHIPTON, Author of “The 
fecret of the Lord,” &c. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


A MAIDEN’S WORK. By Lady Hope, 


Author of “ Our Coffee Room,’’ &c. Crown syvo, cloth, 5s. 





London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 





CLARENDON PRESS. 


Will be published on May 2nd, 4to, cloth, price £2 4s. ; 
Also, Part IV. (completing the Work), price 10s. 6d. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAG#. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor cf Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 





London: Henry Frowpr, Oxford University Press 
Warchouse, 7, Paternoster-row. 

SI & BERNARD BURKE'S REMINIS- 

| (ENCES, ANCESTKAL and ANECDOTAL, i k 

is just | ublished by Messrs, LoxoMar, GREEN, & co. ea deammaieatitaied 











Will be published on May 2nd. 


THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT: 


BEING 


THE VERSION OF 1611, 


ARRANGED IN PARALLEL COLUMNS 


WITH 


THE REVISED VERSION OF i881. 





tively. 


usage. 


in this Volume. 


MINION, Crown 8vo. 


8. 
Cloth boards, rededges  . - €6 
Paste grain limp, giltedges . 7 
Persian morocco limp, red and 
gold edges, 

Turkey morocco limp . . 


-13 6 and gold edges. 
Turkey morocco Circuit . -15 0 


OXFORD: 

Printed at the University Press. 
Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warchouse, 
7, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LONG PRIMER, 
Crown 4to. 


S 
Cloth bevelled, red edges . » F 
Persian morocco bevelled, red 


Turkey morocco boards . 


This Volume contains, in parallel columns, the two English Versions which were published in 1611 and 1831 respec 


The left-hand column contains the Authorised Version, with its Marginal Notes. This Version has been reproduced, 
substantially, as it was first given to the public, no notice having been taken of the changes which were made from time 
to time (without known authority) in subsequent Editions. Typographical errors, and false references, have, however, 
been corrected. Italics have been used for the words which were printed in small type in 1611, and for these only. In- 
consistencies in the employment of capital letters in the Edition of 1611 have sometimes been removed when they seemed 
likely to perplex the reader. ‘The punctuation of 1611 has been generally followed: in a few instances, in which it was 
inconsistent, or tended to obscure the sense, it has been altered. The spelling has been generally conformed to modern 


‘he right-hand column contains the Revised Version of 1881, with its Marginal Notes. The Revisers’ Preface, and 
the list of readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee and recorded at their desire, are also contained 


The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Student's Edition, 

MINION, Crown 4to. 

s. d. | Printed on Writing Paper, with 
6 Wide Margins for MS. Notes. 


s. ad. 
Cloth bevelled, red edges 10 6 
- 22 6 Turkey morocco boards . 25 0 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Printed at the Cwniversity Press. 
Lonpon: C. J. CLAY, M.A., 


Cambridge University Press Warehouse; 
17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1882. No. DCCXCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE LADIES LINDORES.—Pant IL. 
SUNRISE.—MOON-RISE, By W. W. & 
DEMOCRACY. 
PISCICULTURE : ITS PROGRESS AND UTILITY. 
TUE STATE OF ART IN ENGLAND. 
ACROSS THE YELLOW SEA, 
MOZART: A STUDY OF ARTISTIC NATIONALITY, 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST. 
TIE DECLINE OF THE MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
COLONEL LAURENCE LOCKHART. 


Edinburgh and London ;: WILLIAM BLACKWoOop & SoNs. 
Price 8d, 


’ 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For MAY 1, 
Reminiscences of the Minor Stage. , The Adventures of an American 
A Few Notes on Siberia, | ** Special.” 
Setting the Snares. | Typographical Trippings. 
Odd Notices. | A Holidey Episode, 
Amber, | Post-Office Assurances. 
Silkworm Farming in England and | Pavemest Portraits, 
New Zealand. Aconitine, 
Keeping Order in Church, frave img Notes, 
On a sugar Estate. Curious Case of Foster-Nursing. 
Trooping the Colours, Ascending Ben Nevis in Wiuter. 
Felix Dean's Adventure, Two startling Adventures. 
Royal College of “ usic, Book Gossip. 
A Word on Farming, The Month: Science and Arts, 
Drocrastination, Occasional Notes, 
Mortimer Covilins, Five Poetical Pieces, 
VALENTINE STRANGE, 
Ry D. C. Murray. Chapters XIL—XV. 
London and Edinburgh: W. & BR. Cuawpenrs, 


B EVERLEY’S ROLL of HONOUR: 
BEING 
SKETCHES of the WUKTHIES of BEVERLEY. 
By EDMUND WRIGGLESWORTH#, 
Author of “ History's Komance,” &c, 
Price, in cloth, 2s, ; half-calf, gilt edges, 4s, 





Beverley : GREEN & SON, Market-place. 
London ; W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-ruw. 





Aud all Bovksvilers, 

















Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS ror MAY. 
THE POSITION of the AUSTRIAN POWER in SOUTU-RASTERN 
KUROVE, By EDWARD A. Peemay, D.C.L, 
DISESTABLISHMENT in SCOTLAND: a Reply. By Principal TULLOCH. 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, or SABAH, By R, 8, GuNDRY, 
VIVISECTION :—1. An Evolutionist to Evolutionists. By VERNON LE, 
2. The Ethics of Vivisection. By Dr. 8. WILKs. 
THE LAST KING of TAHITI. By C. F, GorpoN CUMMING. 
SAMOTHRACE and its GODS: a New Exploration. By J. §. STUART- 
GLENNIE. 
PROFESSOR T. H. GREEN. Zn Memoriam.—|. By R. L. NeTTLesuir. 
2. By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
TILE SOCIAL REVOLUTION in IRELAND, By Rt. W. A. Homes. 
PARLIAMENT and the REBELLION in IRELAND, By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
London : STRAHAN & Co. (LIMITED), 34, P'aternoster-row, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 271. For MAY. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
A LITTLE PILGRIM: IN TIE UNSEEN. (For Easter.) 
MRS, SIDDONS as QUEEN KATHARINE, MRS. BEVERLEY, and 


LADY KANDOLPH. From Coutemporary Notes by l’rufessor G, J. 
BELL. By FLEEMING JENKIN. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL, By JULIAN HAwTloRNe. Chapters XXI.—XXIV, 
TWO GOOD INSTITUTIONS— 

I, THE LITTLE HOSPITAL in CHEYNE WALK, By Mrs. MACQuotID, 

Il. OUR CONVALESCENT GUESTS. By M. W. Moaonrivar, 
A DISTANT SHORE—RODRIGUES. By Lapy Barkin, 
THE STUDY of CUSTOMS, By E. B. TyLor, 
A LOST LEADER, IN MeMolAM T, H. Green, 
NATIONAL SURPRISES, 
London : MACMILLAN & Co, 


Just published, feap. 8vo, limp binding, price 6s.; for cash, 5s. 


PUL STUDENTS’ POCKET LAW LEXI- 
CON ; or, Dictionary of Jurisprudence. Expiaining Technies! Words 


wd Phrases used in Evgtish Law; together with a Literal Translation of 
Latin Maxims, 


“A wonderful little legal Dictionary.” 


INDERMAUR'S Low Student's Journal, March, 1882, 
“A very handy, complete, ana useful lite work.” 


Swurday Review, April 8th, 1832, 
London : STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119, Chancery-lane. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
RITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING 
(Short History of). By G, IL. Suernkny, 
“ This is a very useful little book.”— Academy. 
Lcn icon; SAMrson Low & Co., 185, Flcet-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
price One Shilling. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1882. 
I. A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
Epwarpss. (Continued.) 
Il. THE JEWS in GERMAN LITERATURE, 
Ill. MADAME MALIBRAN’S MARRIAGE, 
IV. A WINTER NIGHT’S DREAM 
V. HELDEN’S WIFE. 
VI. GEORGE SAND in BERRY. 
Vil. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of LORD STRAT- 
FORD and the CRIMEAN WAR. 
VIII. WITHOUT a MASK. 
1X. THE FRERES. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. (Conclusion.) 
. GOOD-MORROW and FAREWELL. 
. ELK-HUNTING in NORWAY. 
XU. ROBIN. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 
“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar. 





By Mrs. ANNIZ 


Sfaieret 


999 


Guardian. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
In 2 vols., demy € 70, 28s. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


** Mr. Ballantine’s memoirs contain a really extraordinary 


number of good stories never until now given to the world.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


“Its popularity will be richly deserved, not only from the 
multiplicity of its inherent interest, its suggestiveness, its 
knowledge, and its genuine historical worth, but from the 
exccllent temper in which it has been written. It will take 
rank as one of the books of the season, and to this dignity 
it is thoroughly entitled.””—Standard. 


EAU de NIL: a Nile Diary. 
By E. C. HOPE-EDWARDES. 


in 1 vol., , large crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. [Now ready. 


Popular Novels at all Libraries, 


ELIANE. 
By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
Author of ‘A —_ s Story,” &c. 
In 2 
; Translated from the French by ae GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, 
“The style is flowing and pure; there is a notable 
absence of all vulgarity.”’—Pall Malt Gazette. 


CORBIE’S POOL 
By SUSAN MORLEY, 
suier of ‘‘ Aileen Ferrers,” ke. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


JACK URQUHART'S DAUGHTER. 
By PAMELA SNEYD 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Bright and amusing, full of satirical observation and 


clever dialogue.”—Daily News. 
“The book, indeed, is well written, and contains more 


than the average of good and artistic work.”—Athenaeum. 


THE PET of the CONSULATE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
«The Pet of the Consulate’ is decidedly an exciting, in- 
teresting, amusing, and very clever novel.”—Life. 


THE FRERES. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ The Wooing O’t,’’ “‘ Her Dearest Foe,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*The interest is well sustained throughout, the characters 
are lifelike and varied, the accessories painted with con- 


iderable skill. Each cha ter is full of pleasant matter.’ 
ere ’ St. James’s Gazette. 


“¢The Freres’ is a great improvement on former works 
by the sarae author. ”—Spectator. 


The Novels of Miss Austen. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
At all Booksellers’, price 6s. each, 
(The only Complete Edition.) 














EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the ‘Queen, 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





This very delightful book.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Turrp Epition, with a Portrait, 2 vols., crown 8v 0, 18s. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS: 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of CAROLINE 
‘OX, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. 
''o which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
from J. 8. MILL never before published. 


Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 


** There are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful book, but 
Mr. Pym must have the credit (since the author herself is past re ceiving 5 it) 
of having provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—A thenaeum. 





UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
THE ,‘‘ PEOPLE’S EDITION ” of the 


LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
With a Portrait, bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
*,* The Work may also be obtained in Six Parts, each 6d. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents.—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish 
Grievance—Ecce, Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of 
Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French Play in London 
—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 


NEW VOLUME BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
THE SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 


upon Ethical Theory as modified by the Doctrine of 
Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN, Author of “A 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” 
** Hours in a Library,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

| Immediately. 


LORD MACAULAY ESSAYIST and 
HISTORIAN. By theHon. ALBERTS. G. CANNING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Strife in British Llistory,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BRANDRAM’S 
HAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE: Certain Selected Plays 
Abridged for the Use of the Young. By SAMUEL 
BRANDRAM, M.A. Oxon. Sxconp “EDITION, Large 
crown 8svo, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL 
LIFE. By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. Crown 
8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 12s. 6d "Shortly. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
VOLCANIC ISLANDS and parts of SOUTH AMERICA 
visited during the bd ay of H.M.S. “ BEAGLE.” 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 
Now ready, Evrventu Epritron, with numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8v0,. 12s, 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Containing a 
Familiar Description of Diseases, &c., and Rules for the 
Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for 
Family Use. By SOHN GARDNER, M. .D. 


NEW NOVELS. | 
SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of ‘*Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘‘A Garden of 
Women,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. | Ready. 


A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author 


of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
[Just published. 


SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” ‘ Cartouche.” 3 vols., 


post 8vo. 

“* A decidedly pretty story. . . . There are good descriptions of Bava- 

rian forest scenery, with clever sketches of the gossiping middle-class life 
in the little Bavarian couutry town.”—TZ'imes, April 14, 


NORTHAM CLOISTERS. By the Author 


of * Alcestis,’’ &c. 2 vols., Post 8vo. (In May. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 269. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 
With Illustrations by GEorGe Du MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS, 
DAMOCLES. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. VI.—Miss Whitney. VII.—Charley’s Expectations, 
THE FOREIGNEK at HOME. 
AN ENGLISIL WEED, hy GRANT ALLEN. 
CHEAP PLACES to LIV 
THE CONVENT of MONTE OLIVE TO, near SIENA, 
“poOR WHITE TRASH.’ 
THE SUN as a PERPETUAL MACHINE. 
WAGNER'S ** NIBELUNG ” and the SIEGFRIED TALE, By KARL BLIND. 
NU NEW THING. (With an Illustration.) Chap. ILI. —Distrust. 1V.— 
The Rising and the — Sun. V.—The chasis Generation, 


London: Sarr, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GIFTS of the CHILD CHRIST, 


AND OTHER NOVELETTES. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


THE OTHER STORIES ARE :— 
II. THE HISTORY of PHOTOGEN 
and NYCTERIS. 
Ili. THE BUTCHER’S BILLS. 
IV. STEPHEN ARCHER. 
V. PORT in a STORM. 
VI. IF I HAD a FATHER. 


COMPLETION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


STUDIES 


IN THE 


THEORY OF DESCENT. 
By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. 

WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 


Author of ‘The Origin of Species,” &c. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, 
By RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 


Late Vice-President of the Entomological Society of London. 


Part I. 
ON the SE a DIMORPHISM of BUTTERFLIES, 
(With Two Coloured Piates.) 
Part II. 
THE ORIGIN of the MARKINGS of CATERPILLARS, 
ON PHYLETLIC PARALLELISM in METAMORPHIC SPECIES, 
(With six Coloured Plates.) 
Part III. 
THE TRANSFORMATION of the MEXICAN AXOLOTL into 
AMBLYSTOMA. 
ON the MECHANICAL CONCEPTION of NATURE. 

The German Text has beer: carefully revised and brought down to date by 
the Author, under whose supervision the Chromo-lithographic Plates have 
been accurately re-drawn and engraved. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 40s. 











New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, coloured heerta, price 2s, 6d. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH. The 


Story of *! Life’s Experience in Mormonism : an Autobiography. By 
Mrs. T. B. H. STENHOUSE, of Salt Lake City, for more than Twenty- 
five Years = Wife of a Mori rmon Missionary and Elder. With Preface 
by Mrs. HAKRIET BEECHER STOWE, Fully Illustrated. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price ls. 


THE MONSTER MUNICIPALITY ; 


Gog and Magog Reformed: a Dream. By GRIP, Author a A 
Jobn Bull Lost London : : Or, the Ci Uupture | of | the | Channel | Tunnel,” 


THE SON of the CONSTABLE of FRANCE. 


By LOUIS ROUSSEL ET. Illustrated. cloth gilt, price 5s. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 

FRONTISPIECE—SPANISH PEASANT. Drawn by William M. Chase, 
engraved by Juengling. 

SPANISH VISTAS. IL. THE LOST CITY. By GrorGe P. Lataror. 
Twenty-two Illustrations, drawn by C. 8S, Reinhart, engraved by 
French, Tinkey, Hoskin, Hayman, Putnam, Varley, Hellaweil, aud 
Beuchner. 

MARJORIE GRAY: a Poem, By ADA M. E. NICHOLS, 
drawn by Alfred Fredericks, engraved by Varley. 

A CILILD’s FIRST IMPRESSIONS of DEATH. By W. H. Bearp, 
lilustration. From a Picture by W. Il. Beard, engraved by Hoskin. 

LOVE’s EMPTY HOUSE: a Poem, By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

MUSIC and MUSICIANS in AUSTRIA. By MARY ALICE SEYMOUR. 
Sixteen Illustrations, from Photographs by ‘Adéie, J. Lowy, Dr, Székely, 
Julius Gertinger, J. C. Schaarwiichter, Krziwanek, Fritz Luckhardt, 
and L. Bachrich, engraved by Juhnson, Goetze, Brighton, Tietze, and 


Illustration, 


Van Duzee. 
TO a :a@ Poem. By ROBERT HERRICK. Illustration, drawn by 
A, Al ybey, engraved by Smithwick and French, 

DAV 1D RITTENHOUSE. By SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. - _—__c 
drawn by 8. G. Macutchen, engraved by Buechner and 

A HE _— bivalt WITNESS : aStory. By NATHANIEL A. PRENTISS. 

THE PLACE: aPoem. By JuLIAC. KR. DORR, 

THE SOUIRKE L's HIGHWAY. By WILLIAM HAMILTON GiBSON. Eleven 
Illustrations, drawa by Wi.liam Hamilton Gibson, engraved by King, 
Held, Morse, Deis, Hoskin, Lellaweli, Gray, Juengling, Tinkey, Levin, 

Wolf, and Wigand. 

SOME LONDON POETS. by EDMUND C, STEDMAN, Nine I!lustrations, 

— Photographs, engraved by Brighton, Goetze, Williams, aud 


uell. 

THE uP PER PENINSULA of MICHIGAN. By F. JOHNSON, Jun. Eleven 
Illustrations, drawn by T. de Thulstrup, A. C. Warren, J. H. Cocks, 
and L, Joutel, engraved by Clark, Horskey, Villemsens, Mayer, Reuter, 
Smart, Romeu, Scheil, and Schelling. 

ANNE: a Novel. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, Illustration, 
drawn by C, 8. Reinhart, engraved by Smithwick and French, 

ON the NINE -MILE: a Story. By SHERWOOD BONNER 

MAY: a Poem. By 

SHANDON BELLS: a Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. ‘cme drawn 
by William Small, engraved by O, L. Lacour, Londor 

Editor’s Easy Chair—Editor’s Literary Record—Editor's Historical Record— 


Editor's Drawer. 








London: 
Samrson Low, Marston, Searzez, & RivinerTor, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1882. 
No. 521, New Series. 


Tue Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Eviror. 














LITERATURE. 
“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 
Bentley. By R.C.Jebb. (Macmillan.) 


“ PROBABLY many school-boys,” says Prof. 
Jebb, “have passed through a stage of 
secretly wondering why so much was thought 
of this Bentley, known to them only as the 
proposer of some rash emendations on 
Horace.” And probably, we may venture to 
add, there are also many, and not among 
school-boys only, who have never got through 
this stage at all, and who have seen with 
astonishment the name of Bentley placed in 
Mr. Morley’s series of “English Men of 
Letters.” Or if that mysterious entity, the 
general reader, succeeded in recalling the 
passage in Macaulay’s essay on Sir William 
Temple, in which the wit, the sagacity, the 
power of combination, and the masterly logic 
of the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris 
were praised with no more reserve than the 
unrivalled learning, he may still have thought 
that these were displayed in a field attractive 
only to the professional scholar. But Prof. 
Jebb, while by no means overlooking Bentley’s 
splendid services to scholarship, has rightly 
laid some stress on his position in the history 
of English prose. Among the earlier masters 
of the clear, nervous, and idiomatic style 
which distinguished the first few decades of 
the eighteenth century, Bentley is entitled to 
a place of his own. It is true that his 
language is sometimes rough and colloquial. 
He writes as if he would have chosen rather 
to talk. There are numerous laxities of syntax, 
not unfrequent Latinisms, and commonly 
enough homely words and phrases apparently 
beneath the dignity of written composition. 
But there is always life, freshness, and force ; 
and under all seeming carelessness of ex- 
pression there is really a scrupulous exactness, 
or perhaps it should rather be said an instinct- 
ive correctness, in the use of words. As Prof. 
Jebb happily puts it, “ Bentley’s genius was in 
accord with Greek, the voice of life, rather 
than with Latin, the expression of law.” No 
student of the history of the English lan- 
guage can afford to neglect the prose of 
Bentley. 

But of course it is especially for his 
place in the history of scholarship that 
Bentley’s work deserves to be studied. He 
was so far before his own age that his true 
greatness was little understood by his con- 
temporaries ; and even yet the nature of his 
services is often misconceived. It is some- 
times supposed that he was merely a verbal 
critic, whereas, in truth, he commenced his 
critical work by dealing with the matter 
rather than the form; and it was only when 





he found the purification of the classical texts 
necessary to any real advance that he turned 
his attention to this. His work, therefore, 
needs for its exposition not merely the stylist’s 
tact in language, but also a wide and sure 
command of the subject-matter; and Prof. 
Jebb’s previous publications have shown that 
he unites these two requisites to an extent 
certainly not exceeded by any living scholar. 
But, further, the chapters dealing with 
Bentley’s editions of Horace, Terence, and 
Manilius, and his notes on Homer, have been 
revised by Mr. Munro, and that on his pro- 
posed edition of the New Testament by Dr. 
Hort. The student may therefore feel sure 
that on these matters he has the judgment 
of the ripest modern scholarship. On one 
point the verdict passed by Mr. Jebb on 
Bentley’s Horace appears to need supplement- 
ing. He speaks of it with justice as “a 
monumental proof of his ingenuity, learning, 
and argumentative skill.” He points out 
with admirable insight the characteristics of 
the style of Horace, which made it one of 
the most perilous subjects on which Bentley 
could have exercised that divining skill which 
effected such marvellous restorations in the 
text of some of the Greek poets. He allows 
that where Bentley does use the MSS. he 
nearly always shows the greatest tact. But 
his final verdict (illustrated by some excellent 
criticisms in detail) is as follows :—‘* Speak- 
ing of Bentley’s readings in the mass, we 
may say that Horace would probably have 
liked two or three of them—would have 
allowed a very few more as not much better 
or worse than his own—and would have 
rejected the immense majority with a smile 
or a shudder.” This is not overstated, if 
regard is had only to the readings introduced 
by Bentley simply by conjecture; but atten- 
tion might have been called to the large 
number of instances in which Bentley has 
restored, in accordance with the best MSS., a 
reading previously unknown or ignored. 
Without entering on a discussion of the 
much debated “V-princip,” perhaps too 
technical a question for the readers for whom 
his little volume is intended, Prof. Jebb might 
have noticed the fact that Bentley’s text, if 
it gives us often what Horace might have 
written, and sometimes what he certainly 
could not have written, not unfrequently re- 
stores what he assuredly did write. 

In speaking of Bentley’s other classical 
work, Prof. Jebb rightly brings into promi- 
nence the extent to which he was before 
his time. This is equally striking in all the 
departments to which his activity extended. 
If his Horace was not fully appreciated before 
that Berlin school of criticism, of which 
Meineke and Haupt are representatives, his 
views on Terentian metres were left in com- 
parative neglect until they were taken up, cor- 
rected, and expanded by Hermann and Ritschl 
nearly a century after their publication. 
The true merit of his principles of New Testa- 
ment criticism was not seen until Lachmann, 
working on similar though not identical lines, 
had shown what sure results could be in this 
way attained ; and his views on the digamma 
were destined to wait for their proper basis 
until the modern development of comparative 
philology. But while this was one reason 
why his influence on English scholarship was 





less than might have been expected, and 
another doubtless lay in the bitter personal 
animosities which it was his fortune, if we 
ought not to say his fault, to excite, the chief 
reason was that the man was so much greater 
than any of his books. There is not one 
among them, not even the Dissertation on 
Phalaris itself, which gives a true conception 
of what he could have done with a theme 
selected so as to call forth the whole range of 
his powers, and handled at leisure. Hence 
his notes so frequently teach, rather than con- 
vince ; he asks the right question—and that 
is a matter which often calls for genius—but 
is too impatient or too dogmatic to ensure the 
right answer. It is not too much to say of 
him that he marks a real epoch in the history 
of scholarship. In his own time he was 
looked upon as “the awful Aristarch,” the 
auceps syllabarum. Bunsen, with a truer 
insight, wrote, ‘* Historical philology is the 
discovery of Bentley—the heritage and glory 
of German learning.” For if itis to Germany 
that we in these later generations have been 
indebted for almost all the real progress that 
has been made in our knowledge of classical 
antiquity, it must not be forgotten that by 
the great German scholars themselves no 
name is held in higher honour than that of 
Bentley. 

The personal history of the illustrious 

scholar has been narrated by Prof. Jebb with 
a care which has enabled him to add some- 
thing to the admirable biography by Bishop 
Monk, from which, of course, his materials 
are mainly drawn; and his character is 
depicted with a real sympathy, which never 
passes into indiscriminate eulogy. The de- 
scription of the portrait in the Lodge of 
Trinity College gives the impression left by 
the Life at least as faithfully as that given 
by the picture. 
‘“‘The pose of the head is haughty, almost 
defiant ; the eyes, which are large, prominent, 
and full of bold vivacity, have a light in them 
as if Bentley were looking straight at an impostor 
whom he had detected, but who still amused 
him; the nose, strong and slightly tip-tilted, is 
moulded as if Nature had wished to show what 
a nose can do for the combined expression of 
scorn and sagacity ; and the goneral effect of the 
countenance, at a first glance, is one which 
suggests power—frank, self-assured, sarcastic, 
and, I fear we must add, insolent; yet, stand- 
ing a little longer before the picture, we become 
aware of an essential kindness in those eyes 
of which the gaze is so direct and intrepid; we 
read in the whole face a certain keen veracity ; 
and the sense grows—this was a man who could 
hit hard, but who would not strike a foul blow, 
and whose ruling instinct, whether always a 
sure guide or not, was to pierce through falsities 
to truth.” 

In recounting the long and painful history 
of the struggle between Bentley and the 
majority of the Trinity Fellows, Mr. Jebt 
holds the balance with an impartial hand ; 
but he acknowledges that the scales turn 
decidedly against the Master. As against 
De Quincey’s hasty statement that the college 
was wrong and Bentley right, he contends 
that both legally and morally Bentley was in 
the wrong throughout. The legal question 
he regards as settled by the decision on two 
distinct occasions, given after an enquiry by 
experienced lawyers ; the moral, by the fact 
that Bentley was the aggressor, and that it 
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was only after long forbearance that the 
Fellows were forced to take active measures 
in self-defence. Sometimes the necessary 
compression of the narrative does some in- 
justice to the conduct of the Master. “In 
one instance he expelled two Fellows of 
the college by his sole fiat.” But it 
might have been added that one of these, 
Wyvill, had been guilty of cutting up 
college plate with a view to melting and 
selling it, that he confessed the justice with 
which he had been treated, and that he 
refused afterwards to give evidence against 
Bentley, declaring that he had nothing to 
complain of; and that the other had been 
outlawed for an assaulé committed under 
scandalous circumstances. Besides, the entry 
in the conclusion-book that the fellowships 
had been declared void “by order of the 
Master and seniors,” though somewhat sus- 
picious, cannot be said to have been proved 
incorrect. This is a slight, though significant, 
indication that Prof. Jebb’s account will not 
be found unduly biassed out of favour to the 
scholar whose services he honours so highly. 
The far more important history of Bentley’s 
literary activity is given with great clearness. 
One point in regard to the Dissertation upon 
Phalaris is put by Prof. Jebb in a somewhat 
new light. Macaulay expressed the common 
judgment of all competent critics when he 
wrote of the ‘utter and irreparable defeat” 
of Temple’s champions. But Prof. Jebb has 
shown that this represents the opinion of 
posterity as to what ought to have been 
the case rather than the general opinion of 
contemporaries. ‘‘ The tamer account of the 
matter, besides being the truer, is also far 
more really interesting. It shows how long 
the clearest truth may have to wait.” 
Especially worthy of notice, too, is the ex- 
cellent final chapter, on the place of Bentley 
in the history of scholarship. It is, perhaps, 
an inseparable condition of the attempt to 
sketch within a brief compass the life and 
work of a man of such restless and varied 
activity that there should be a certain rapid 
hurrying from point to point. This is some- 
times to be felt in Prof. Jebb’s volume; 
and there are few topics on which he 
touches where the reader would not be glad 
if the author’s limits had allowed him a some- 
what fuller treatment. But it may be sup- 
posed to be a main aim with the series to 
which this book belongs to stimulate rather 
than to satisfy the interest of the reader. 
Certainly no student of literature will read 
Prof. Jebb’s pages without the desire to learn 
for himself more of Bentley’s work ; nor will 
he attempt to do so without the feeling that 
he has received many most welcome hints for 
his guidance. A. 8. Wiixk1ns. 








Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and 
Lovers. By Edith Simcox. (Triibner.) 


Turs is the first time that we have had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Simcox in what are 
called “the realms of imagination.” The 
motive springs of action, the influence of 
circumstance, the development of character, 
have hitherto been treated by her (so far as 
we know) rather in the abstract than in the 
concrete; and it is with most persons a 
hazardous enterprise to pass directly from 





the sphere of analysis into that of synthesis. 
Miss Simcox has therefore acted prudently 
in making the transition by a gradual process ; 
for a three-volume novel from the pen of 
a philosophical writer would in all prob- 
ability be a complete failure. Novel-making, 
as now practised most successfully, is a fine 
art, to which an apprenticeship is needed ; 
and there are few writers who can afford to 
neglect the preliminary training which enables 
them to employ their powers to the best 
advantage. In these brief and unconnected 
“Episodes,” then, Miss Simcox has probably 
been pluming herself for longer flights; and we 
should not be surprised if she were, in due 
time, to vindicate for herself a high place in 
what we may term the scientific branch of 
the great army of novelists. 

We must, however, venture to remark, 
in limine, that the introductory essay, entitled 
“In Memoriam,” seems to us to be an un- 
necessary repetition of a somewhat hackneyed 
fiction. The begetting of the Episodes is 
a matter into which the reader will not care 
to pry ; nor will the knowledge of the secret 
of their composition be of any special value 
to him. There is less reality about the 
individual story-tellers who wrote down their 
confessions in the big blank book of the lord 
of the isle than there is in the stories them- 
selves; and we fail to see why Miss Simcox 
should endeavour in any degree to repudiate 
her share in the parentage of the latter. The 
peculiar modesty which leads an author into 
rather weak inventions whereby to escape the 
responsibilities of authorship is worthy of Miss 
Simcox’s study. Scott had it (and the present 
generation has voted his introductions tire- 
some); but it showed itself long before Scott in 
the reputed origin of the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments. Yet, if ever there were stories 
with vitality enough to take care of them- 
selves, they are surely those which bear the 
names of the Thousand and One Nights 
and the Zales of my Landlord. 

Miss Simcox, as most of our readers know, is 
a thoughtful and able writer upon the ethical 
problems which most concern the present 
generation. She is not a mere book-phil- 
osopher, but a student of human nature in 
full sympathy with her subject. She writes 
in pure, nervous English, and, as this little 
volume proves, possesses a strong imaginative 
faculty. If the Episodes are in some senses 
stories with a purpose, the purpose is a high 
one and the stories are well told. A few 
extracts will suffice to show their character 
and, in some measure, their variety also. 

The second Episode, entitled “‘ A Diptych,” 
is, in fact, a dissertation upon love. The 
picture is cleverly painted in two panels, and 
the female figure which occupies each of them 
is a study from life. The artist is the writer’s 
wife, who, with rare generosity, has used all 
her skill in depicting the successive objects of 
her husband’s love. How the first was lost 
is told by him at length. The pang of parting 
was on his side. 


‘6 She had no thought or struggle. IfI did not 
or could not see the truth as she did, it did not 
seem so much to her that we must part as 
rather that we had never met. ‘Tho keenest 
part of the blow to me was knowing that she 
had never for a moment thought of loving me 
too much to care whether I was to go to hell or 





heaven. But at the moment when I resented 
this most strongly—what right had she to 
accept my love if hers was so slight a thing P— 
the first after-thought obtruded itself too: Had 
I felt any temptation to change myself, my life, 
my creed, for her love’s sole sake ?”’ 

He gets from the lips of Edith’s successor, 
a golden-haired Italian who discourses on 
love with all the philosophy of an Aspasia, 
the solution of the difficulty. “If you 
ask me as an oracle,” says Eleonora, “ I 
will answer. Half of Edith’s nature loved 
half of yours, and she and you did not 
know there was any more of either.” And 
in this is to be found not only the ex- 
planation of the fact that perfect sympathy 
between man and wife, and, therefore, perfect 
happiness, are rarely seen, but also an excuse 
for men’s inconstancy. 

“It is often only a sign of the unchangeable- 
ness of their ideal—they find too late that the 
vision is not realised where they thought, and 
they go to seek elsewhere. You ask if they are 
wrong? Perhaps they are not right; but is 
it then more right never to risk a generous 
trust that may justify itselfin time? If it were 
forbidden to love in faith, can you promise 
that all should have sight enough of good 
to love by? No; love must dare—dare to hope 
and dare to suffer.” 


The analytical tendency of the writer's 
mind shows itself in this passage ; but in the 
following extract from an old soldier’s nar- 
rative how “Some One had Blundered ” Miss 
Simcox displays, in addition and in combina- 
tion, powers of quite another kind :— 


“It [the martial passion] did not last long— 
what keen pleasure ever does ?—but while it 
lasted I was giad; the pride of life was in my 
veins. I am inclined to question whether those 
who have never led a forlorn hope know what 
glorious gladness is; one has left life behind ; 
all life’s triumphs are summed up in the feeling 
that one rushes gladly to encounter death ; all 
the fierce selfishness of animal passion, which 
we quell as may be in the days of peace, finds its 
outlet here and feeds our delight in the tumult 
and sayageness of war; and yet we do well to 
rejoice in our rage, for we charge at the call of 
duty, and pay with our life-blood for the 
moment’s glory. We had to charge first over 
broken ground and then in a slant up-hill ; the 
danger from the flank fire came in the last part 
of the advance. I gave the word for a rapid 
double, and, as the pace was uniform up-hill, 
the square, formed by our double line, grew 
into a blunt diamond: I led the way at the 
foremost comer, keeping my eye upon the 
nearing battery. I had nothing to do with the 
green-coated mass upon the left; it was 
nothing to me whether they knew their business 
or no; my business was to reach the guns alive, 
if they and destiny would let me. I looked 
back and was pleased; notwithstanding the 
pace, our lines were almost even. There was a 
white fan-shaped patch of cirrhus vapour on the 
clear blue sky that met my eye in front; 
perhaps I should not have known that I saw it 
but for what happened next. A sound like a 
thunderclap struck me in the face. I felt blind 
and shaken; I remember no other feeling.” 

Of course, exception may be taken to some 
of the above phraseology, as well as to the 
spelling of cirrus, but the motion that per- 
vades the descriptive part of the passage 1s 
unmistakable, and contrasts well with Miss 
Simcox’s usual style. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Episodes are not mere tales to amuse a trifling 
or refresh a weary mind. They are thought- 
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ful, suggestive essays, into which living 
creatures have been introduced to show the 
relation of the problems discussed to the actua) 
lives of men and women. As such, they will 
be read and appreciated by many who might 
have stumbled at a more abstract treatment 
of the very same subjects. 
CHARLEs J. RoBINSoON. 








Wanderings, South and East. By Walter 
Coote. With Maps and Engravings. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Ir is generally with some feeling of dread 
that one opens a book of travels in another 
continent, or of a tour round the world. We 
know too well the usual commonplaces that 
are almost certain to be repeated, the wonder 
at all that is large or new, the admiration 
excited by the long, straight streets and dusty 
squares of towns which have sprung from 
nothing to gigantic ugliness so rapidly that 
they must necessarily be devoid of all that 
is picturesque, poetical, or historical. The 
reader need fear nothing of this kind in the 
present work. The author sees and thinks for 
himself ; with a few lively touches he brings 
scenes and places vividly before us, and we 
ean heartily recommend his fresh and pleasant 
book. Mr. Coote divides his Wanderings into 
four parts, the first consisting of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji, at which last place he 
had the advantage of being the guest of the 
governor, Sir Arthur Gordon. Fiji enjoys an 
immunity from fever and ague which has as 
yet been unaccounted for, and which must 
prove one of its chief recommendations to 
English settlers. Our author remarks :— 


“‘T have seen Englishmen living in Fiji on the 
borders of almost stagnant estuaries, with the 
densest and most rank vegetation around them 
on all sides, with mosquitoes and a hundred 
such insects infesting the district like a plague; 
in dry seasons their houses will stand in the 
very centre of great plains of reeking ooze; in 
times of flood the muddy river will rise to their 
very verandahs, and yet these people are robust 
and healthy. I have gone from there and a 
few weeks later visited islands in the Solomon 
group or New Hebrides, where I have found a 
dry coral soil and high land upon which the 
pure trade-wind blows freshly month after 
month; steep land too from which the 
rain-water is quickly borne downwards to the sea, 
and all this but a few hundred miles from the 
Fiji group, and in the same latitude and blown 
upon by the same trade-wind; and yet in these 
places it is almost death for a white man to 
spend more than a few months in the year on 
shore, and practically no one who lives ashore 
at all can hope to escape frequent and severe 
attacks of fever.” 


The Sandwich Islands, with the voleano of 
Mauna Jioa, and with their rapidly diminish- 
ing population—in Kealakeakua Bay, where, 
in Capt. Cook’s time, 15,006 natives and 
8,000 canoes are spoken of as assembled, 
there are now 100 inhabitants with six 
canoes—and a tour in the mission-bark 
Southern Cross in Western Polynesia, occupy 
the second part, and Mr. Coote ends this 
portion of his work with an interesting 
chapter on the labour traffic in the South 
Pacific. The whole system he believes to be 
distinctly wrong as at present carried out, 





and very probably would be so however 
regulated, 

‘‘ for we take the strongest men away from their 
homes at the best period of their lives, and, as 
a rule, we return them again demoralised and 
diseased, so that the whole social organisation 
of the native tribes is corrupted, and their 
numerical strength most alarmingly diminished.” 
He adds, 

“For my own part, I believe that we, as a 
civilised nation, have no right to hire native 
men until we have first made them clearly 
understand what our terms of engagement are. 
At present the labour trade is merely a dis- 
guised slave trade.” 


The abuses are greatest in New Caledonia, 
for the reason that the French Government 
has not taken even the insignificant interest 
in the subject that England has. 

The third part of the book contains Mr. 

Coote’s travels in China and Japan; with all 
that was old and truly native in Japan he was 
delighted, and equally disgusted with what 
was European. Kuropeanised Japan is squalid 
and dirty; art has vanished, the poetry of 
Japanese life, all that is characteristic and 
beautiful in it, is disappearing. He makes 
some interesting observations on the new 
régime. The Japanese Government has 
plunged headlong into every kind of extrava- 
gance, under the mistaken notion that change 
and expenditure are necessarily progress. 
“Great piles of brick and stucco, of all and no 
architectural styles, are being run up in the 
capital towns to serve as mints or palaces or 
barracks; the national costume is being aban- 
doned for European slops; foreign food, un- 
suitable as well for climate as for race, is being 
introduced, and artificial conditions of every 
sort and kind have become the rage in New 
Japan.” 
And yet roads, one of the great tests of true 
civilisation, are neglected. The author found 
the once magnificent one, ninety miles in 
length, which leads from Nikko to Tokio so 
utterly uncared for that for many miles it was 
easier to travel across the fields than by the 
road. This grand approach to the capital was 
formerly shaded by an avenue of cryptomerias, 
from 150 to 200 feet in height. Nearly halt 
of these have been cut down to supply the 
necessities of a wasteful Government. 

The last portion of Mr. Coote’s travels— 
** Spanish America ”—will not be found the 
least interesting. He gives brief, but very 
graphic, sketches of the many different States 
into which Central and South America are 
divided—all in many respects different, but, 
with the exception of Chili and Brazil, alike 
in universal misgovernment and corruption. 
It is a problem why, of all the Spanish- 
American States, Chili alone should be pros- 
perous. Can this be owing to the fact that 
it is the only one situated outside the tropics ? 
But, if this be the reason, how are we to 
account for the condition of the States of 
Portuguese origin on the other side of South 
America ? Wittiam WickuAmM, 








Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers of the 
Common Life. By the Rev. 8. Kettlewell. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


De Quincey, who was always ingenious and 
occasionally stupid, once “ attempted to show 
that the enormous and seemingly incredible 





popularity of the De Imitatione Christi is 
virtually to be interpreted as a vicarious 
popularity of the Bible.” He might just as 
well have explained the popularity of curagoa 
a3 a vicarious popularity of wine. However, 
Mr. Kettlewell gravely quotes De Quincey’s 
bévue, partly in confirmation of his own ob- 
servation that 4 Kempis is a profoundly 
Biblical writer, and partly as a proof of his 
general eminence, which might surely have 
been spared, as well as the familiar passages 
from Zhe Mill on the Floss which figure in an 
appendix to the first chapter. Nor is Mr, 
Kettlewell’s historical sense much surer than 
his aesthetical sense. He thinks that the 
Reformation was the euthanasia of the move- 
ment of which 4 Kempis was the flower, and 
he greatly over-estimates the importance of 
the movement apart from 4 Kempis. The 
Low German revival which began with 
Geert Groot was the latest and the smallest 
in extent and the feeblest in intensity of all 
the revivals of piety within the pale of 
Catholicism. It was not even original. The 
Cistercians had given scandal in their day by 
the coolness of their devotion to the saints 
and their protest against splendour in the 
externals of worship. And the Cistercians did 
decidedly more for Europe than the Brothers 
of the Common Life for Lower Germany ; 
while the Mendicant Friars preserved the 
allegiance of the universities for two cen- 
turies and of the proletariate for five, Still, 
although Mr. Kettlewell overrates them, the 
Brothers of the Common Life were a very 
interesting community, and tried an interesting 
experiment whose nature Mr. Kettlewell has 
done much to help us to understand. 

They made it their business to reverse the 
experiment which the Mendicants had tried, 
as the Mendicants made it their business to 
reverse the experiment the Monks had tried. 
The Mendicants saw the inconveniences and 
scandals which followed when the Monks 
lived upon lands and rents ; they resolved to 
live upon alms, The Monks had only gathered 
a few Jay brethren or sisters out of the world ; 
the Mendicants attracted crowds of ‘l'ertiaries 
of all stations. Geert Groot, who was much 
more censorious than St. Francis or St. 
Dominic, sympathised with his neighbours, 
who had already arrived at the conclusion 
that the Mendicants of their day were sturdy 
beggars, and resolved that his disciples should 
be self-supporting. THe was hardly persuaded 
to allow them to form communities at all, for 
we find with surprise that he feared the 
jealousy of the Mendicants ; and, when he 
did found a community, he reversed the order 
of the Mendicants. Ie brought the more 
fervent of his converts to live together with- 
out vows; and it was quite an after-thought 
(though, as Mr. Kettlewell proves, an after- 
thought of his own) to establish houses of 
regular canons to which the houses of 
brothers and sisters could turn for protection 
and for guidance. Probably his choice of an 
order was influenced by the number of 
chapters or collegiate churches in the Nether- 
lands (Florentius, his favourite disciple and 
the master of 4 Kempis, was a vicar in the 
great church at Deventer) ; but our authorities 
tell us more of his reasons for declining to 
affiliate himself to the Carthusians or Cister- 
cians, the two uncorrupted orders of his day. 
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Both, unfortunately, were too strictly enclosed 
to be of much use to brethren or sisters 
beyond their walls. 

After all, it seems as if the original institute 
was the more fervent of the two, at least if 
we may judge by the difference between the 
tone of 4 Kempis’ Lives of the Brothers of 
the Common Life and the tone of his obituary 
notices of the canons and lay brethren and 
associates of St. Agnes. The foundation of 
a@ monastery was a laborious business, and 
most of the monks who carried it through 
are praised for their practical, rather than for 
their spiritual, qualities. They seem to be 
precursors of the Rochdale Pioneers. Perhaps 
this may explain a curious point which meets 
us often in the Imitation. The writer’s great 
outward trial seems to have been that other 
people’s opinion counted for more than his 
own—that he was always being overruled. It 
is true that 4 Kempis was twice sub-prior and 
master of the novices; but the novices were 
not many, and, apart from his duties to them, 
the sub-prior may very well have had some- 
thing like a sinecure. No one ever thought of 
making him prior, which is surprising, since 
his mediocre brother, who was not so much 
older, was prior when he himself entered the 
monastery, though, to be sure, he was tried 
as steward and proved a failure. “ He was 
‘interior’ and devout,’ we learn from the 
continuator of his chronicle, and, consequently, 
he was imposed upon, which was not surprising, 
because the brethren appointed him in the 
expectation that such a kind-hearted man 
would be a good almoner. The only fruit of 
the appointment was a little treatise on ‘“‘ The 
Faithful Steward,’’ who is exhorted to be 
methodical and always reserve time for his 
own private devotions. 

It is possible that Thomas’ ideal of the 
office in which he failed may owe something 
to reminiscences of Ketel, the cook of the 
Brother House of Deventer, who, perhaps, is 
the most picturesque of all the figures who 
illustrate the early days of what was called 
“the New Devotion.” He had been a rich 
merchant, and had thought to better himself 
by entering the clergy, and actually ordered 
some very rich vestments to wear when he 
was ordained. Upon his conversion he sold 
them and gave the price to the poor, and 
settled down as cook, refusing all offers of 
promotion. ‘‘ When he had his white dress 
on for cooking, ‘Am I not now made a great 
priest and prelate, since I can administer the 
Communion twice every day to the brethren ?’” 
It is not surprising that when John Lubhardt 
was dying he was tormented by the apparition 
of “an evil-disposed spirit” in the guise of 
the free-spoken cook, who rebuked him for 
trusting in the intercessions of the saints and 
of the brethren instead of relying upon God 
alone, who had taken him, John Ketel, straight 
to glory. The alarm with which Amilius, who 
nursed Lubhardt, tells the story shows how 
little tendency to revolt there was among the 
Brothers of the Common Life. The boldest, 
John of Zutphen, who actually insisted that 
the laity ought to read the Bible in their 
mother-tongue, still persuaded himself that 
they would keep to the plain hortatory 

arts and draw no doctrinal inferences. 
lorentius himself, who was decidedly the 
most considerable figure of the whole group, 











was, after all, not very extraordinary—he was 
simply the earliest specimen of a type which 
became common in the seventeenth century 
in France and elsewhere. He was full of 
tact and discretion and of private fervour, 
and, without protesting against the rulers of 
the Church, hé had no sympathy whatever 
with its triumphs as an institution. He 
was benevolent and helpful to all who sought 
his aid, spiritual or temporal. But it cannot 
be said that “zeal for souls’””—the zeal of a 
Loyola, or a Xavier, or 2 Whitefield—was 
characteristic of him or of his brethren. It 
was obviously one of Mr. Kettlewell’s objects 
in his laborious work to refute the common 
imputation on 4 Kempis’ great work that its 
doctrine, after all, is selfish, or at least that 
it amounts to “égoisme 4 deux.” Upon the 
whole, he has failed. A Kempis himself is 
just about as benevolent as a Buddhist who 
“‘ wanders alone like arhinoceros,” and knows 
perfectly well that an abstract good-will to 
the world he avoids is one of the conditions 
of his inward peace. The famous saying that 
peace was only to be found ‘‘ in nooklets with 
booklets” implies that 4 Kempis outlived his 
love of spiritual conversations. 

Mr. Kettlewell succeeds better in showing 
that the author of the Zmitation was certainly 
a true foster-child of the Brothers of the 
Common Life, and owed much to them; but 
he has not settled the question which M. 
Renan raised—how much he owed, directly 
or indirectly, to the brighter and more 
rapturous Catholicism of the thirteenth 
century. He has also done a good deal to 
illustrate the doctrine of the Imitation on 
the fluctuations of the spiritual life by draw- 
ing out the autobiographical element of the 
*€ Soliloquy of the Soul.” But, after all, it is 
almost labour in vain. We know everything 
about the author of the Christian Year that 
we wish to know about the author of the 
Imitation ; and, after all, the Christian Year 
is all that is worth knowing. We are no 
nearer the secret how a man, who, to be sure, 
was exquisite in his way, came to write one 
book that perhaps may prove immortal. One 
can hardly regret that, in spite of the 
diligence of biographers, 4 Kempis has so 
nearly had his wish *‘to be unknown and 
counted for nothing.’”’ He would have pro- 
tested if he could against the modest cen- 
tenary commemoration of his memory in 
1880, and still more against the proposal that 
his native town should grant £15 or £20 to 
“enable a thoroughly learned work” on the 
authorship of the Jmitation ‘‘ to be taken in 
hand.” Anything in the shape of a shrine or 
a statue was felt to be quite out of the ques- 
tion ; and his jawbone, with three teeth in it, 
has brought no luck to the abbey of Solesmes, 
whither Dom Pitra translated them, Septem- 
ber 18, 1841. G. A. Sracox. 








SATHAS’ GREEK RECORDS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 


Documents inédits relatifs a V Histoire de la 
Gréce au moyen-dge. Par C. N. Sathas. 
Premitre série: Documents tirés des 
Arcbives de Venise (1400-1500). Vols. I. 
and II. (Paris: Maisonneuve; London: 
Bernard Quaritch.) 


THERE are such gaps in the history of Greece 





during the Middle Ages that, while we know 
it only imperfectly from the time of the 
Crusades, the previous history is hardly known 
at all. The Emperors at Constantinople, 
though the Empire (nominally Roman) was 
really Greek, managed Greece itself in the 
harshest manner. Justinian’s closing the 
schools at Athens was merely a conspicuous 
instance of the way in which the country was 
treated, and which made the Greeks prefer 
the rule of barbarian chiefs to that of the 
Emperors. The Byzantine clergy used the 
name Hellene to denote a pagan, and there 
are traces of the continuance of paganism 
long after Justinian’s time. Some of the 
Greeks were still faithful to Zeus and Athene, 
just as Roman senators were to Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The Mainotes who claimed to 
represent Sparta only embraced Christianity 
under Basil the Macedonian, and the statue 
of Diana at Patmos was not overthrown till 
the time of Alexius Comnenus. The country, 
too, was overrun by invaders. Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus says that all Peloponnese 
was “ Slavonised,” éoOAaBwOy. Sathas, how- 
ever, Will not allow this word to be construed 
*Slavonised.”” The modern Greeks will hear 
nothing of the Slavs; and the name of Fall- 
merayer, who laid so much stress on the 
Slavonic theory, is odious to them. The 
word for Slavs is oxAdaBor, not chAaBor, says 
our author, as the letter #2 does not occur in 
Slavonic ; and when Sclavs are mentioned in 
Peloponnese it is by mistake. ‘ Sthlabi” 
means barbarians clad in skins; and the 
people known by this name were subjects of 
the Avar conquerors, and probably Albanians, 
who settled in Elis and Laconia. Many 
villages in Elis still have Albanian names. 
Similarly the Venetian despatches give 
the names of many Albanian families in 
Laconia, while the Government Jays down a 
general rule against enlisting Greeks and 
Albanians for the garrisons of the fortresses 
(i. 258) ; and it is said (i. 112) that the Greek 
Despots could not control their Albanian sub- 
jects, but the Venetians allowed them to 
settle with their horses and cattle in the 
plain country. In fact, to this day the 
country people in Attica and Boeotia are 
mostly Albanians, and there seems no reason 
why Greeks and Albanians should not now 
get on well together. The Slavonic party 
used to claim the very name Morea, as 
meaning in Slavonic the country on the 
sea. But the derivation of this name is very 
doubtful. Sathas thinks it possible that 
Morea (or Amorea, as the Venetians spell it), 
which, in the times of the Frank rule, meant 
not the whole of Peloponnese, but only Elis 
and Achaia, and sometimes Elis alone, may 
come from Mopyd, a fortress in Elis, since it 
was, and is, the custom to name Greek pro- 
vinces from their chief places; and this, again, 
may come from the ancient name, Mapyaia. 
The despatches given in these volumes 
supply us with a picture of Venetian rule in 
Greece for a century, and of the relations of 
the Republic to the Turks, the Greek Despots 
of the Peloponnese, the various Frankish and 
Italian families still ruling in parts of the 
country, the Archbishop of Patras, who held 
that city under the Pope, and the remains of 
the Catalan conquerors, sometimes called 
Navarrese, whose name survives in Navarino. 
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Among all these rulers the Greek Despots of 
the family of Paleologus became the most 
powerful, and their miserable feuds helped 
largely to ruin the country. The heroic 
death of Constantine Paleologus on the walls 
of Constantinople has availed to drown the 
memory of the trouble which his restless 
rule as Despot inflicted on the Peloponnese 
during his incessant quarrels with his two 
brothers, while his imprudence brought 
Amurath II. into the country. The Despot 
Thomas wasted all the country about Modon 
(i.212). The policy of the Venetians all through 
is characteristic. ‘They were not strong enough 
to venture far inland, but they occupied (like 
the Phoenicians of old) strong places on the 
coast, such as Modon and Coron, at the 
south-west angle of the Morea, and made 
them Italian colonies, just as we made Calais 
an English colony; and they endeavoured to 
get hold of the places between these towns. 
So, again, they held Lepanto, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Corinth, and were constantly 
negotiating with the Latin Archbishop of 
Patras, on the opposite side, to secure that 
place, which would give them complete com- 
mand of the entrance to the gulf. Their own 
population was so small that they had to 
depend largely on mercenaries, and their com- 
manders were sometimes apt to act without 
orders. Besides this, Venetian nobles were 
allowed to occupy places for themselves as 
family property, but under the suzerainty of 
the Republic ; and this prevailed largely in the 
Archipelago. Thus the family of the great 
Doge Antonio Veniero intermarried with the 
family of Crispo Duke of Naxos, and Venice 
interfered on behalf of Petronilla, the wife of 
Nicolo Veniero. The Government spared no 
efforts to maintain a commercial monopoly on 
the same principles as those which dictated 
the English navigation laws, and _ their 
jealousy of their rival, Genoa, is everywhere 
apparent. The Greeks could only sell their 
produce through Venetian hands; their own 
shipping perished, industry declined, and 
population diminished. Venetian galleys 
were stationed at the most important points 
as far as Crete, and there is also some 
mention of Cyprus. Othello might have 
been ruling there at this time. Their naval 
basis of operations enabled the Venetians 
to help each place as it was threatened. 
They had heavy cannon, though the shot 
used were still of stone; but at last the 
superiority in artillery passed to the side of 
the Turks. It was the use of heavy artil- 
lery and iron cannon balls which similarly 
enabled the French to drive out the English 
in Henry VI.’s reign; the walls of the old 
feudal castles could not stand against the 
new means of attack. 

_A main interest of these despatches lies in the 
picture they enable us to form of the Venetian 
rule and system. It is disappointing that they 
contain so little that refers to the state of the 
Greek population. The town of Tenedos 
had been destroyed, owing to a treaty with 
Genoa; Tenos and Myconos “have gone 
from bad to worse since they came into our 
hands ;”’ and it would be better to lease them 
out to private citizens. Orders are given to 
respect the local customs of Patras; and the 
rights of the Greek clergy of Corfu are to 

® maintained according to the charters of 





Queen Joan of Naples, the Despot Philip, 
the Emperor Robert, and previous rulers 
which are quoted ; but the number of priests 
and caloyers is limited (ii. 192). On the 
other hand, the Latin clergy were often 
non-resident ; even the archbishops of Crete 
and Corfu would not reside (ii. 236). The 
latter pleads that he is studying at Padua ; 
and similar pleas occur in English episcopal 
registers, for livings were given to boys who 
were maintained out of the proceeds at a 
university. The Greek serfs were not allowed 
to take orders, perhaps under the early church 
law of Leo the Great, repeated in our Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. The Despot of Salo- 
nichi says that he offers the place to the 
Venetians “de bona voluntate omnium 
civium.” Unfortunately, the letters from the 
commanders in the Levant have almost entirely 
perished, though they are sometimes referred 
to in the answers of the Government. The 
editor gives a full account of the docu- 
ments in the second volume. The fullest 
notices of the treatment of the people may be 
drawn from the long commission granted to 
the Castellan of Modon in 1485 (i. 283-306) ; 
the serfs were allowed to appeal against 
oppressive dues (ii. 169-90). The Jews, 
however, were treated very harshly (ii. 83, 
150). The regulations about the peasants 
and serfs show the state of things. Some of 
them seem to be copied from the rules laid 
down for Roman governors when going into 
a province; some from feudal customs. The 
officials are not to take the fowls and eggs 
which the peasants are bound to pay as rent, 
but are to buy for themselves like other 
people, and not exercise any claim of pre-emp- 
tion. Nor may the Castellan put into his 
cellars (incanipare) more than 600 measures 
of wine a-year, and he must pay the proper 
price. The code of rules is arranged under 
heads; ¢.g., “‘Licitum est tibi recipere a 
villanis deinde illos presentes quos dare con- 
sueverunt castellanis quando conducunt 
uxores.’ We may notice here that, while 
there is an Index of proper names, there is no 
glossary, and there are many words not to be 
found in Ducange. A few short notes like 
those in the Monumenta Germaniae would 
have been very acceptable. But perhaps the 
glossary is reserved till the series is com- 
plete. Most of the documents are in Latin ; 
but Italian becomes more frequent towards 
the end of the period. To prevent the peasants 
being oppressed, the Castellan must get his 
wood from Venice to the amount of a hundred 
loads. On the whole, the abuses of purvey- 
ance are closely checked. Mention is made 
(i. 293) of the valania (BaAavds), or acorn- 
cups used for tanning, and (p. 292) of the 
grapes of Copiata and Coron. The editor 
remarks (i., p. xxviii.) that the mention of cur- 
rants in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
shows Beaujour’s story, that the currant was 
only brought from Naxos to the Peloponnese 
in 1580, to be incorrect. The name currant 
implies that it came from Corinth, and “ ray- 
syns de Corouns” are mentioned much earlier 
in English accounts and cookery books. 
There are some notices of the cities of Old 
Greece. Thebes was ruled by Antonio Ac- 
ciaiuoli (descended from the famous banker 
of Florence) ; and when he took Athens from 


; the Venetians, the governor o1 Negropont 








attacked Thebes, but was beaten and captured. 
His instructions were that, if Thebes was 
taken, “ debeat facere ruinari et destrui totam 
terram ”’ (ii. 92). Many despatches relate to 
Corfu, which, as the most valuable station on 
the way to Italy and Sicily, has been, more 
often than not, disconnected from the history 
of Greece, and it did not fall under the Otto- 
man rule. Venice allowed part of the popula- 
tion of Corfu to bear arms, and in 1400 
relieved the serfs of Negropont from the 
hearth tax on condition of their each keeping 
a bow and forty arrows. 

Venice inherited much from the Greek 
bureaucracy. Sathas points out that many 
official titles are mere translations from the 
Greek, and even the famous gondola is only 
kovreAds. But, as to some of the borrowed 
words, he perhaps goes too far. Why should 
lembo be derived from A¢uBos, when lembus 
is true classical Latin? It is strange that 
so few Greek words occur in these docu- 
ments ; but anagraphi is found ii. 222, para- 
stasi 275. A daughter of Constantine Ducas 
married the Doge in 1049, and introduced 
the use of forks instead of fingers in eating. 
The Venetian dialect still keeps the Greek 
word piron (xypotv), where other Italians 
say forchetta. ‘There are a few misreadings 
in the Latin text, such as (ii. 3) swis capiti- 
bus for sive, (7) arenata for armata, (57) non 
mille for nonnulli, (68) debeatis for debitis, 
(158) domino consiliarii for dwo, (209) identi- 
tati tor indemnitati, (214) possint se for posuit, 
(254) alia persona for pecunia ; but the text in 
general reads fluently. 

The Monuwmenta Historiae Hellenicae, 
which Sathas is editing under the auspices of 
the Greek Chamber of Deputies, will consist 
of ten volumes divided into two series. The 
first will contain the Venetian despatches, 
accompanied by copies of the old coloured 
maps (three of which are given). The second 
will be devoted to documents in the Greek 
language, ranging from the introduction of 
Christianity to the Fourth Crusade. The 
price of each volume is twenty francs. It is 
a series to which public libraries should, if 
possible, subscribe. The name of the editor 
is sufficient guarantee for the manner in 
which the work is done. C. W. Boasez. 








BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland. Edited by 
Francis H. Groome. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: 
Thomas C. Jack.) The Scotch have an insatiable 
appetite for statistical information, especially 
about their own country. Nearly a century 
ago the first Sir John Sinclair compiled his 
celebrated Statistical Account of Scotland in 
twenty volumes, chiefly from materials supplied 
by parish ministers. We are not aware that 
his example has ever been followed in the part 
of the island that lies south of the Tweed, which 
has not got beyond county histories, local 
guide-books, and Post Office Directories. But 
here we have before us the first volume of a 
Scotch gazetteer that is intended to occupy the 
same position towards Sinclair's that the 
ordnance maps based upon the trigonometrical 
survey may be supposed to occupy towards the 
maps of Sinclair’s time. The conception does 
great credit to the editor, and still more to the 
publisher. The task they have combined to 


undertake is not only very heavy in its dimen- 
sions, but also very wide in its character. 
There are to be six yolumes in all, each of about 
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three hundred quarto pages of double column. 
The number of places recorded is simply 
enormous, including hamlets, mansion houses, 
and burns. Under B alone there are said to 
be 1,514 entries. The information given is both 
most minute and most varied, figures being 
mingled with Gaelic or Border legend, with 
antiquarian or historical fact, and the whole 
being administered in that peculiarly condensed 
form which Scotsmen love. Scotticisms abound, 
of which we would be the last to complain ; 
but, by a curious lapse, the stipend of the parish 
minister is usually spoken of as his “living.” 
The article on Aberdeen town is a model of 
fullness, but we are not equally satisfied with 
that on Aberdeen county. In the maps there is 
a similar inequality. The two which bear the 
name of Mr. Bartholomew are excellent; but 
those of the counties are very old fashioned. 
The landscape engravings and the wood-cuts of 
burgh seals in the text are a valuablo feature. 
We shall look forward with interest to the 
articles on Scotch history, literature, language, 
&e., which are to be contributed specially by 
recognised authorities on the several subjects. 


Griffin Ahoy! A Yacht Cruise to the Levant 
and Wanderings in Egypt, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Greece, and Italy in 1881. By Gen. 
E. H. Maxwell. (Hurst and Blackett.) When 
people are associated together for a time, words 
und sentences often acquire a meaning and an 
importance which do not of right belong to 
them; and this, it may be guessed, would 
suggest the answer if the author were to be 
asked what caused him to adopt the peculiar 
title of this book. Grijin Ahoy! suggests 
no connexion with the places described in 
the work. On the contrary. it brings the 
mind back to the west end of Fleet Street. In 
this case the Grifin was a barque-rigged yacht 
of 350 tons, with auxiliary screw. Such is the 
kind of craft in which a wealthy man nowadays 
visits the East. In the time of Queen Elizabeth 
‘* Will Adams,” a Thames pilot, reached Japan 
in a Dutch vessel, the Charity, of only 160 tons, 
and the crew nearly all died on the voyage. 
The pilgrims to the Holy Land in the olden 
time had to walk, or ride if their means per- 
mitted. Now the journey is done in a floating 
palace, with friends to make the time pass 
sociably, with a complete staff of servants, in- 
cluding ladies’ maids and (in the present case) a 
“ gamekeeper.” In the old daysthe modeof travel- 
ling led to adventure, and all was new to the 
wanderer; the modern style of luxurious tra- 
velling precludes all this. Risks and dangers 
are carefully avoided, well-beaten ground only 
is gone over, and the man who tries to make a 
book out of the experiences of such a journey 
finds he has a hard task before him. In Griffin 
Ahoy !/ this is palpably evident. All the places 
mentioned in this yacht cruise are now regularly 
visited by Mediterranean tourists, and have been 
so often described that there is nothing new to 
tell about them. Under such circumstances it 
would be unfair to judge the gallant author, 
for he shows some ability and appreciation of 
character, which comes to the surface at times; 
and the “Story of a Letter” is the freshest bit 
in the book. It would make a good plot for a 
novel, and in these days of ‘‘ cabbage planting ” 
Gen. Maxwell need not be surprised if he find 
it soon, under-a new name, as a favourite 
piece in one of the London theatres. When 
the author talks of ‘‘ eating the air’ we have 
strong evidence that he has had some experi- 
ence in India, and has been familiar with the 
custom of taking a hawa khana; but his book 
shows that he has not followed up many of the 
archaeological questions connected with the 
localities visited during the cruise. Had he 
done so he would have hesitated before stating 
thut the Kubbet es Sakrah at Jerusalem was 
built by the Khalif Omar. Another example 


museum in Athens, containing the objects found 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae. Those who 
are familiar with the details of this ‘ find” 
will smile on reading that ‘‘the rich tombs of 
Mighty Agamemnon have been rifled to supply 
its contents,” and that there is in the museum 
a model of the tomb, with the body of Aga- 
memnon init. If the General will enquire he 
will find that there is still among the most 
eminent archaeologists a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the date of the objects found at 
Mycenae, and that no one is entitled to say as 
yet whose tomb it was in which they were 
found. 


With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State in 1880-81. By Charles L. Norris- 
Newman. (W.H. Allen.) Mr. Norris-New- 
map, who has already written on the Zulu 
war, now gives us, in a thick volume, a history 
of the Boers and a very full account of the 
late war. Without admitting that such a book 
was needed, it is only justice to Mr. Norris- 
Newman to say that he is very well qualified 
to write on the subject. He has resided for 
some time in South Africa. He acted as special 
correspondent to several local prints in both 
the Zulu and Boer wars; and he is evidently 
well acquainted with the state of parties, and 
the working of prejudices and self-interest in 
Natal and the Transvaal, without a knowledge 
of which it is impossible to form a correct judg- 
ment on the causes of the Boer war. Mr. Norris- 
Newman writes in a spirit of tolerance and 
moderation; his sympathies are with the Boers, 
buthe seldom, if ever, blames individual actors on 
either side, and reserves his censure for govern- 
ments and systems. It is impossible not to 
agree with his opinion that, though our difficul- 
ties with the Boers are in part due to their 
peculiarities and untractableness, yet they are 
principally to be attributed to the undoubted 
mismanagement and wilful blindness of the 
Imperial authorities, both at home and in South 
Africa. In another place he says :— 

**T think it will be admitted by all, including the 
Boers themselves, that Sir Bartle Frere took a fair 
and liberal view of the question; and had his 
views, together with Sir T. Shepstones promises, 
been carried out in a spirit of conciliation by a 
competent ofiicial, there can be little doubt taat 
the Transvaal would still have remained a British 
colony, a valuable addition to the Empire, and a 
united and prosperous country, and that the recent 
disastrous war would never have occurred.” 


We doubt Mr. Norris-Newman finding many 
readers. His subject, from whichever side it be 
approached, is a painful and humiliating one, 
which most of us would willingly forget; still 
we would ask those who are of this mind to 
read the General Review contained in the 
author's last chapter, written in the same tem- 
perate tone as the rest of his book, and from 
which there is much to be learned. 


Pathways of Palestine, by H. B. Tristram, First 
Series (Sampson Low), is a gossiping account of 
routes and sites in Palestine, illustrated with 
photographs. The photographs, twenty-three in 
number, are very good; and the narrative has a 
certain freshness of colour, as was to be expected 
from a writer who has wandered much in Pales- 
tine, and has the trained eye of a naturalist. 
Beyond this not much can be said in favour of 
the work. The archaeological and historical 
notices are a mere réchauffé from the commonest 
sources, put together with a total want of criti- 
cism, and even the printing of proper names is 
such that one is sometimes tempted to ask 
whether the author read his own proofs (Beth 
has Jekilah, ‘“‘the place of stoning,” p. 59). 
Identifications, old and new, are accepted with 
that careless eagerness to believe in the possi- 
bility of recognising all manner of Biblical sites 
which is the curse of Euglish exploration in 
Palestine, and they are forced upon the reader 





with an air of confidence which can only mislead 
the unwary and repel the cautious. In a word, 
Canon Tristram plays the dragoman, not the 
man of science. Of course, the oldest masonry 
on the temple platform is set down to the age 
of Solomon, and the absurd mistake in the 
Recovery of Jerusalem, which accepts the mason 
marks as Phoenician letters, is repeated. In 
reality these marks are more like the tribal 
marks of the Bedouins (wasm) than anything 
else; what is quite certain is that they are not 
Phoenician. A propos of the remark that Bir 
Aytib is not mentioned by any Crusading writer 
before A.D. 1283, it may be worth while to call 
attention to the fact that the well is described 
under its present name by Moqaddasy in the 
tenth century. The Moslems then fancied that 
the waters of Zemzem visited it on the night of 
Arafat, which implies that the spot had a certain 
traditional sanctity. 


Philips’ Popular Atlas of the World. Con- 
structed by John Bartholomew. (G. Philip 
and Son.) In three respects at least this new 
atlas is deserving of high praise. Special 
attention has been given to the modern demands 
which physical geography makes upon students, 
inset maps have been very skilfully used, and 
minor British possessions receive more adequate 
treatment than in any other map with which 
we are acquainted. In short, everything is 
given, and given well, that was consistent with 
the plan of the work. The only criticism that 
can fairly be made goes to the conception of 
this plan. From the strictly geographical point 
of view, sufficient importance has not been 
allowed to relative scale. Africa has but one 
map allotted to it; Australasia has five. Italy, 
Turkey in Europe, and Greece are all com- 
pressed into a single sheet; so is India, with 
the adjacent countries from Beluchistan to 
Siam. Such maps are almost useless. But, 
after all, a “popular atlas” (like other books) 
is to be valued for what it actually achieves, 
not for what it is compelled to leave undone. 
in some respects, as we have already said, no 
other gives so much of useful knowledge as 
this. That it is carried up to date, and that 
the engraving is of the first excellence, may 
be safely affirmed on the authority of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s name. 


Stanford's London Atlas of Geography. (Stan- 
ford.) This beautiful atlas is designed specially 
for general use, and we have never seen one 
which is more adapted for its purpose. It is of 
convenient size, not so large as to require you 
to stand to it, and not so small as to need refer- 
ences to two or three maps when following a 
campaign or planning a reasonable trip. It is, 
moreover, very clear, and the colouring is not 
only useful, but pretty. The results of the 
Busso-Tarkish and Chili-Peruvian Wars, as 
well as the latest acquisitions of Russia in Asia, 
and the discoveries of travellers in Africa aud 
elsewhere, are of course indicated as accurately 
as possible, together with the few small and 
widely divided acquisitions of England during 
the last few years. Our colonial possessions 
are well cared for. No less than three maps 
are given to Canada, one each to Ceylon, 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
Fiji Islands. Nor is the present interest only 
of Englishmen consulted. By the aid of two 
large maps of East and West Turkestan, the 
future operations of the Russian armies can bo 
marked with accuracy and the importance of 
future encroachments understood. And Egypt 
has a map all to itself. At home we have not 
only the usual maps of England, Scotland, aud 
Ireland, showing the railways, high roads, «c., 
and giving the names of places very legibly, 
but two extra maps of the British Isles, one 
showing not only the different heights of land, 
but the depths of the surrounding seas, and the 
other showing the rainfall, the river basins, and 
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the tides. A fine map of Japan is also a very 
interesting feature of this carefully designed 
and beautifully executed atlas. The Preface 
apologises for the map of Palestine, which it 
has not been possible to base upon the recent 
surveys for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
The want of correct surveys is also probably 
the reason for the absence of maps of Cyprus 
and Armenia; but, with these exceptions, the 
work seems to fulfil every present need of the 
British public which can be reached by an atlas 
of its dimensions. 


ApouF STIELER’s Handatlas. Ueber alle Theile 
der Erde. Lieferungen 23-29. (Gotha: Perthes.) 
This excellent atlas, which we have already 
noticed several times, continues to make good 
progress; and, while the now maps are most 
welcome, we cannot but admire the way in 
which new discoveries are worked in where the 
maps are taken from old plates revised. We 
would specially call attention to the maps 
connected with our Indian possessions and the 
countries to the west of India as far as Persia. 
The same may be said of the African maps, 
since new districts and streams are being heard 
of almost every week. So, again, the new map 
of South America, with its special maps of 
Brazil, &c., shows a great advance, and these 
regions possess an ever-increasing interest for 
Europe. Australia is not neglected, having two 
maps (74 and 75) assigned to it, with a special 
map of Tasmania; while No. 72 is devoted to 
the Cape and the neighbouring districts. The 
frontiers of Germany and France, and the Austro- 
Hungarian territories, are also given; and No. 
36, the Balkan country (with special maps of 
Constantinople and the neighbourhood), shows 
us another contested frontier land. No. 10 illus- 
trates the attempts at penetrating into the seas 
round the North Pole; and 4, ‘‘Gebiet der 
Sonne,” and 6, “ Uebersicht der Luft-Strimungen 
und Niederschlige,” are so full of matter that an 
explanatory text would in some cases be de- 
sirable. The first contains a general view of 
the solar systems, with almost every detail, 
from eclipses to comets, and the paths of the 
meteorites. The other marks the tracks of the 
winds, especially in reference to the main ocean 
routes—e.g., between the Lizard and New York. 
The colours, too, designate the rainy or dry 
regions, and forest and steppe lands are equally 
well shown by lines and dots of a somewhat 
heraldic character. But we have said enough 
to show how interesting these maps are for 
English readers and students. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s most recent work in the 
Troad has been the excavation of the tumuli of 
Achilles and Patroclus. The excavations are 


stillin progress, but as yet, it would appear, 
without results. 


WE hear from India that the recently ap- 
ge Education Commission, of which Mr. 
Vv. W. Hunter is president, is well under 
weigh, Mr. Hunter has himself been 
staying on at Calcutta into April in order 
to wind up the first portion of the work. The 
total number of pupils in all the schools in 
India is now just two millions. In a few years 
this ought to rise to three millions; and 
it is not rash to hope that when the labours of 
the commission haye borne fruit—say in ten 
years’ time—the present number may be doubled. 


THe widow of Canon Shirley has placed at 
the disposal of the Wyclif Society her late 
husband’s copies from the MSS. of Wyclif’s 
Manual of Logic, which he drew up for his 
pupils at Oxford, and of Wyclit’s Z’reatise on the 
Truth of Holy Scripture, which contains much 


that is valuable for the Reformer’s character 
and opinions, 





WE learn that a new volume of the ‘‘ Epochs 
of Modern History ” series—The French Revolu- 
tion, by Miss Bertha M. Cordery—has gone to 
press. 


Tue editor of the Glasgow Herald, Mr. Stod- 
dart, has just acknowledged the authorship of 
The Village Life, a poem which was published 
anonymously some months ago. 


Tne author of Olrig Grange and Hilda: 
among the Broken Gods, is at present engaged 
upon another volume of poems, His last 
volume, Raban; or, Life Splinters, was pub- 
lished a couple of years ago. 


THE new parts of the Palaeographical Society’s 
publications, shortly to be issued, contain, for 
the General Series, facsimiles of a Latin-Greek- 
Phoenician inscription of B.c. 160-150 ; Greek 
MSS. of the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries; a leaf of the fragments of Virgil at 
St. Gall, of the fourth or fifth century; the 
Runic inscriptions on the Franks casket in the 
British Museum, of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury; the “ Book of Deer ;” the Gospels of Mael- 
brigte, A.D. 1138; a series of Latin charters of 
the thirteenth century, including the Articles 
of Magna Charta; and some finely illuminated 
MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Oriental Series, of twelve plates, represents, 
among others, a Sanskrit MS. of 1198-99; the 
Gotha MS. of the Mabsit, written by a Turkish 
woman in the year 1109-10; Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah, of 1259; a series of Arabic coins, 
1221-1819; the famous Siloam inscription, 
about 3b.c. 700; the Pentateuch in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Samaritan, of 1227; the Siphra, of 
1073; and a Coptic MS. of 979. 


Mr. Ernest AyscoGHE FLOYER’s volume 
of travels, which is at length nearing comple- 
tion, will be entitled Unexplored Baluchistan, 
and will contain an Introduction by Major- 
Gen. Sir Fr. J. Goldsmid. It will be published 
by Messrs. Griffith and Farran early in next 
month, when the author will probably visit 
London. 


Messrs. Kegan Pau, TRENCH AND Co. will 
publish immediately two books of recent 
travel. One, by Mr. J. J. Aubertin, the trans- 
lator of ‘* The Lusiads,” will give an account 
of his last year’s ‘‘ Flight to Mexico; ”’ and the 
other, by Mr. D. Pidgeon, will relate the 
episodes of a journey round the world during 
‘* An Engineer's Holiday.” 

Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. have in the press 
a new work by Mr. Edward Jenkins, the author 
of Ginx’s Baby, entitled A Paladin of 
Finance ; or, Monsieur Cosmo: a Story of the 
Era. The title sufficiently indicates the subject 
of the work. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND F'ARRAN will shortly 
publish a little book entitled Whispers of Love 
and Wisdom, which will have a Preface by 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. 


A NEW work, entitled The Hall Marking of 
Jewellery Practically Considered, by Mr. George 
E. Gee, author of “The Goldsmith’s Hand- 
book,” “ The Silversmith’s Handbook,” &c., is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood and Co. It will include 
an account of the assay towns of the United 
Kingdom, the stamps at present employed, 
and will deal fully with the laws relating 
to the standards and the marks at all the 
existing assay offices, &c., &c. The same 
publishers also have ready a new and en- 
larged edition of The Manual of Colours and 
Dye Wares: their Properties, Applications, 
Valuation, Impurities, and Sophistications, 
revised and enlarged by the author, Mr. 
J. W. Slater; and a handy little volume 
for mechanics, engineers, builders, &c., entitled 





| Tables, Memoranda, and Calculated Results, 








selected and arranged in a compact form by 
Mr. Francis Smith. 


Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop Anp Co. will also 
issue immediately the following technical works 
in their popular ‘‘ Weale’s Rudimentary Series ”’ : 
—The Construction of Roofs of Wood and Iron, 
deduced chiefly from the Works of Robison, 
Tredgold, and Humber, by Mr. E. Wynd- 
ham Tarn; Elementary Decoration: a Guide 
to the Simpler Forms of Every-day Art as 
applied to the Interior and Exterior Decoration 
of Dwelling-houses, by Mr. J. W. Facey, jun. ; 
and A Practical Treatise on Handrailing, showing 
New and Simple Methods for finding the Pitch 
of the Plank, &c., by Mr. George Collings. 


WE understand that Messrs. MacLehose and 
Sons, of Glasgow, will publish immediately A 
Birth Song, and other Poems, by Mr. William 
Freeland, the editor of the Glasgow Evening 
Times. 

Mr. Henry TAYLOR, town clerk of Flint and 
deputy-constable of the castle, proposes to 
publish by subscription, Historic (Historical ?) 
Notices of Flint. A good deal of original matter 
will be given from documents in the British 
Museum and Public Record Office, as well as 
from the borough and parish registers. The 
whole will be set forth in chronological order— 
from the Roman remains in the neighbourhood 
down to the present time. The work will bo 
illustrated with facsimile wood-cuts, and also 
with original drawings by Miss Louise Rayner 
and Mr. Randolph Caldecott. Weare glad to 
see that a full index is also promised. 

Mr. ARTHUR SIDGwIcK’s paper on ‘‘ Brown- 
ing’s Love-Poetry,” which he read before the 
Oxford Browning Society last term, will be 
printed in the May number of the Journal of 
Education. 

Tue May and June numbers of Mr. Walford's 
new Antiquarian Magazine will contain, inter 
alia, some interesting papers by the Rey. I’. K. 
Harford, minor canon of Westminster, on the 
true origin of our National Anthem, which he 
has traced back to its original source in a 
Latin anthem sung in the Chapel Royal of St, 
James in the time of the Stuarts. 


Tue Leisure Hour for May will print the 
autobiography (hitherto unpublished) of William 
Jackson, of Exeter, the well-known musician, 
the friend of Gainsborough, Goldsmith, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Many letters of Gainsborough 
are in the narrative. 


AT the recent matriculation examination of 
the Calcutta University eight women passed 
successfully, of whom six are natives of India ; 
aud at Bombay seven women were successful, 
including four from the city of Poonah. At 
the First Arts examination at Calcutta a female 
candidate obtained a scholarship of the first 
grade, 


Mr. Bancrorr’s History of the Formation of 
the Constitution of the United States of America 
will be published by Messrs. Appleton in May. 
It will be in two volumes, uniform with his 
History of the United States, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1834 and the tenth (bring- 
ing the narrative to the close of the Revolution) 
in 1873. ‘*Although Mr. Bancroft is now 
eighty-two,” says Appleton’s Literary Bulletin, 
‘‘he has no idea of laying down his pen, and 
confidently expects to bring his great work 
down to the close of the Mexican War.” 


John Inglesant is being issued by a New York 
publisher for twenty cents, or tenpence, while 
one dollar (4s.) is asked for Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘cheap edition.” 


ANOTHER American publisher has brought 
out an edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
in five volumes, at one dollar a volume. We 


are told that they contain all the wood-cuts, but 
none of the plates, of the original edition. 
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AccorpineG to the Dial, a monthly literary 


Review published at Chicago, the King of 


Sweden has sent an autograph letter to Miss 
Marie A. Brown, of that city, authorising her 
to translate his works. This lady has already 
successfully rendered into English the works 
of several prominent Swedish authors. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Owen’s Evenings with the 
Skeptics, which was fayourably reviewed in the 
ACADEMY last year, appears to be attracting 
some attention on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Many of the leading American journals have 
bestowed flattering notices upon it, the Boston 
Literary World going so far as to say, “ For 
breadth and depth of view, for freshness and 
strength of thought, for animation of style, and 
for the right kind of ‘ popularisation,’ these 
volumes have no equals in the English lan- 
guage.” Are the critics of the Old World 
harder to please, or the others too lavish of 
praise ? 

Ir is noteworthy that the American reader 
of to-day has a decided relish for modern French 
fiction. Hence translations of the more cele- 
brated works of French novelists are published 
in rapid succession, and apparently find a ready 
sale, This is a somewhat remarkable phe- 
nomenon, as translation, which has not inaptly 
been termed “the wrong side of tapestry,” is 
but ill-adapted for rendering the easy persiflage 
and double-meaning sentences of French authors 
into any language, still less into English, a 
speech that is nothing if not precise. But in 
America, English versions of French novels 
and tales still find favour with a large class of 
readers. We notice that R. Worthington, of 
New York, has just issued a translation of 
Théophile Gautier’s Une Nuit de Clécpatre. 


Tue May number of Wide Awake, an 
American magazine for children, will contain 
a poem in memory of Longfellow and his love 
for children, by Mr. Whittier. 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly for April 
8 contains the first instalment of a bibliography 
of copyright, which attempts to be exhaustive 
as regards both time and country. It goes so 
far as to include reprints of articles, and also 
critical notices of articles and books, The com- 
piler is Mr. Thorwald Solberg, who will be glad 
of any corrections or additions to be sent to 
him. 

Tue University of Michigan is described by 
the Nation as now holding, in point of numbers, 
“ the leading position among the higher political 
institutions of the country.” The total of 
students for the current year is 1,534, of whom 
180 are women. Less than one-half belong to 
the State of Michigan. A school of political 
science has recently been organised ; and in the 
arts department a wide, though not unlimited, 
choice of studies is allowed, the principle being 
to require a certain degree of proficiency in one 
or more specified branches of knowledge. 


THE Deutsches Litteraturblatt, which is pub- 
lished by Perthes, of Gotha, and edited by 
Messrs. Keck and Herbst, will for the future 
appear weekly instead of fortnightly. 


THE first volume is now complete of the 
thirteenth edition of Brockhaus’ Conversations- 
lexicon, containing the first thirteen parts. The 
total number of articles is 3,814, comparing 
with 2,310 in the previous edition. 


A sMALL but very valuable collection of 
autograph MSS. and letters will be sold at 
Leipzig, on June 12, by Messrs. List and 
Francke. Among the MSS. are original com- 
— by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 

ert, Chopin, Liszt, Weber, and Mendelssohn- 
Bertholdy. The catalogue of autograph letters 
includes epistles by Louis XI. of France, the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., Gustayus Adolphus, 
and Napoleon I, 





THE study of history appears to flourish in 
Sweden. Not to mention T. Carlson’s solid 
work, The History of Sweden under the Kings of 
the Pfalz Dynasty, which has now reached a 
sixth volume, dealing with the earlier years 
of the reign of Charles XII., we notice that 
the learned archaeologist, Hans Hildebrand, is 
engaged on a work of colossal proportions, to 
be entitled The Middle Ages in Sweden. Nor 
are there wanting annalists of literature and 
philosophy. Prof. G. Ljunggren is passing 
through the press A History of Swedish Litera- 
ture, conceived on a large scale; while Prof. 
L. Nyblaeus is doing the same with his Philo- 
sophical Researches in Sweden. 


THE first number of El Folk-Lore Andaluz, 
March 1882, is curious from containing (p. 28) 
as a fact within the writer’s knowledge the 
story of a dog shot by his master while 
endeavouring to make him comprehend that 
he had lost his purse, which has been current 
in Germany for at least thirty years. The 
‘‘Oracion de San Antonio de Padua ” (p. 41), 
to recover lost objects, is really given as a 
pious practice in the Catechisms of Southern 
France. This magazine, and the society of 
which itis the organ, is, we hope, destined to 
render good service to the science of folk-lore. 


WE regret that our authority was wrong last 
week in his dates of the next Wordsworth 
Society gatherings. Both the afternoon and 
evening meetings are on Wednesday, May 3. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


WE regret to hear that M. Louis Blanc, whose 
health (already weak) received a severe shock 
from his brother’s death, is now in a yery 
critical condition. 


THE literary event of the week in Paris is the 
publication of the correspondence of George 
Sand (Calmann Lévy), forming a sort of 
complement tothe Histoire de ma Vie. Among 
the letters is one of literary advice to M. 
Eugéne Pelletan, and another written in the 
same year in the warmest language of admira- 
tion to ‘‘mon bon enfant et frore,” M. Franz 
Liszt. 


M. AtrHonsE DAUvDET is continuing in the 
Nouvelle Revue his ‘‘ Histoire de mes Livres.” In 
the current number he treats of Le petit Chose 
and of Lobert Helmont. The former was published 
in 1867, first as a fewilleton in the Petit Moniteur 
and then in book form by Hetzel. It was the 
earliest of M. Daudet’s novels, and for a long 
time the most successful. In it the influence 
of Dickens is most conspicuous, and it is hard 
not to believe that its autobiographical char- 
acter was not partly suggested by David Vopper- 
jield. M. Daudet, however, does not give any 
authority for this affiliation. It is interesting 
to learn from his own lips how large is the 
measure of actual autobiography. The sordid 
home at Lyons, the misery of the usher’s life, 
the sympathy of the abbé Germane, and the 
devotion of brother Jacques (Ernest Daudet) 
are all of course true. The concluding scenes 
at Paris are entirely imaginative. Of Robert 
Helmont it is enough to say that it fell entirely 
flat on its first publication in 1873. So recent 
is M. Daudet’s fame. 


Moths has been translated into French, and 
published under the title of Za princesse Zourojf 
(Paris: Hachette). 


Tune industrious bibliophile who writes under 
the name of ‘‘ Philomneste Junior” has just 
issued (Bruxelles: Gay et Doucet) a little 
book entitled Za Bibliomanie en 1881, which 
gives an account of the famous book-sales 
that took place in France and elsewhere 
during the past year, with many interest. 





ing comments. The books that fetched 
the highest prices are thus classified :— 
(1) Original editions of the French classics, 
especially Corneille and Moliére; (2) books 
illustrated by the artists of the last century— 
Kisen, Marillier, Moreau, &c.; (3) those bound 
by celebrated binders of the same period— 
Boyet, Padeloup, Derome ; (4) those bearing the 
book-plates of eminent collectors—Longpierre 
and Count d’Hoym. Excluding the first portion 
of the Sunderland sale, the highest price re- 
corded is 24,000 frs. (£960) for the ‘* Grandes 
chroniques des gestes des ducs et princes de 
Savoye,” by Symphorien Champier. 


ANOTHER form of French bibliomania is 
illustrated by the Bibliographie des Plaquettes 
romantiques, which has been published by M. 
Nauroy (Paris: Charavay). This has reference 
to what may be called the occasional literature 
of the romantic period, and has been compiled 
from the materials in the Bibliothéque nationale. 
For the future bibliographer of Victor Hugo 
it will be specially interesting. It gives the 
original form of the ‘*‘ Ode to Bonaparte, 1822 ; ” 
and the poet’s ‘‘ Address to the Electors,” dated 
May 18, 1848, of which a copy recently fetched 
43 frs. A copy of the first edition of Notre- 
Dame de Paris, in its original paper cover, was 
sold last year for 1,700 frs. (£68). 


WE notice yet another contribution to French 
bibliography under the title Origines de l’Im- 
primerie & Tours, 1467-1550, by Dr. Girardet. 
According to the author, the first book printed 
at Tours was the Roman de Florio, by Nicolas 
Jenson, which was issued from the press of 
Guillaume Larcheyéque, December 31, 1467. 


Ar the recent gathering of the provincial 
societies of France, which is held every year 
at the Sorbonne during the Easter holidays, 
M. Grellet-Balguerie read a paper in which he 
claimed to have done no less than discover a 
new King of France of the Merovingian dynasty. 
This is Clovis III., son of Dagobert II., associ- 
ated on the throne by his father in 673, and 
probably assassinated with him in 680. 


TuE first volume has just been published 
(Paris: Didot) of an important work upon the 
wars of the time of Louis XV. It treats of the 
war in Spain (1719-20) and the war of the 
Polish succession (1733-39). The work is to 
consist of seven yolumes in all; the sixth will 
include the invasion of England by the High- 
landers under the Young Pretender, and the 
a age between the French and the English in 

ndia, 


Polybiblion for April contains the first part of 
an appreciative notice of the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” series by M. Gustave Masson; but 
surely he knows better than to say that they 
are edited by ‘‘ M. le professeur Morley.” This 
is not only wrong, but misleading. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue present number of Mind has a peculi:r 
interest as containing the last publication of 
Prof. T. H. Green. The second of the two 
articles on the theme, ‘‘ Can there be a Natural 
Science of Man?” which ends with a promise 
which death is likely to leave unfulfilled, is, we 
think, one of the best specimens of the writer's 
deep insight into philosophical problems, and of 
his close and persistent reasoning. In these 
days, when science is apt to think that it settles 
everything in delightful ignorance of the pre- 
suppositions on which it takes its stand, such 
work as that of Mr. Green can hardly be tvo 
highly estimated. In the present essay he does 
much to establish the self-contradictoriness of 
the idea of things in themselves on the one 
hand, and on the other of mere feeling or 
sensational consciousness stripped of all intel- 
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lectual determination. He draws a careful dis- 
tinction between knowledge as a process of 
intellectual attainment in the individual mind, 
in which sense it is a phenomenon in time and 
can be treated by psychology, and knowledge 
as the completed act which, by embracing a 
number of parts under certain relations one 
to the other and to the thinking subject, is 
a kind of “ supernatural” consciousness lying 
out of time. One of the best parts of the essay, 
to our thinking, is the discrimination between 
the scientific view of a material thing as 
the cause of our sensations, and the view 
of it as an object for the mind which perceives 
it. This may profitably be read along with Mr. 
§. Hodgson’s distinction between things as 
conditions of mental phenomena and as objective 
aspects of cognition. It is argued with great 
force that perception is something quite different 
from a congeries of sensations, original and 
revived. Such an essay as this must set every 
serious reader thinking on the properly philo- 
sophic problems which lie over after all our 
psychologies are perfected. And the fitness of 
this criticism may, we think, be fully ap- 
preciated without accepting any particular 
philosophic system. The other articles of this 
number call for little notice. To the outsider 
Hegelianism is no doubt apt to seem a colossal 
product of ingenious folly, and as a thing 
which can be best dealt with by ridicule. To 
such Prof. W. James’s article ‘‘On Some 
Hogelisms” may prove amusing. It is racy, 
with a distinctly American raciness. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that this bit of 
light-hearted banter lies dangerously near (to 
say the least of it) the confines which we may 
assume to be recognised by a journal which is 
devoted to the serious study of philosophic 
questions. In another article, Mr. A. W. 
Benn completes his study of the influence 
of Greek philosophy on modern thought. 
There is no doubt « considerable ingenuity 
shown in looking at Hobbes, Locke, Spinosa, 
and the rest as representing and more fully 
working out certain tendencies of Greek thought. 
Yet the analogies seem to us a little strained 
in places. And in any case this kind of treat- 
ment of modern thinkers is apt to lead to a 
somewhat distorted conception of their real aims 
and accomplishments, 


THERE are only two articles in the “ retro- 
spective” part of Ze Livre for March. But 
these are of much more than ordinary interest. 
The first is a short paper by Champfleury on 
the bibliophile Jacob. The editor has thought 
it well to apologise for some expressions in this ; 
and we think that the author would have shown 
better taste in speaking more respectfully of a 
veteran who (if some of his contemporaries have 
excelled him a little in accurate scholarship 
and sound judgment) has done almost un- 
equalled service of the most precious kind in 
the republishing of lost or forgotten literature. 
It is this that the true student of letters requires 
and is thankful for. He can neglect or correct 
for himself the conjectures of a too imaginative 
editor ; he cannot elaborate for himself texts to 
which he has no access. Far be it from us to 
quarrel with the more erudite and accurate 
scholarship of the period succeeding that of 
which, in different ways, M. Lacroix and the 
late Paulin Paris were representatives. But 
what we want first of all is the texts to form 
our own opinion on; and when we _ see 
scholars of to-day loitering to re-edit already 
printed MSS. the editing of which does not 
come up to their standard, instead of continu- 
ing to make unprinted, or printed but practically 
inaccessible, texts public, we cannot help feel- 
ing cordially disposed towards the older school. 
The second paper, by M. de Louvenjoul, is a 
very long and very interesting account of 
Gautier’s unaccomplished literary projects. 
Most of these are known to all lovers of ‘Théo 





the Delectable; but some are new. The article 
is illustrated with a facsimile poem containing 
an unpublished stanza, and with a fancy portrait 
of Gautier. The other paper has a very pretty 
encadrement-frontispiece printed in brown ink. 


In the Revista Contemporanea of April 10 
Gen. Pavia continues his political reflections 
on the Provisional Government, the reign of 
Amadeo I., and the Republic of 1873. He 
reproaches the authors of the revolution for 
not having seen that the only two issues 
possible were a Republic or Alphonso XII. and 
for having given Spain first to a foreign Prince, 
and then to Cantonalism. His account of 
Amadeo’s reign is unfavourable to the political 
capacity of the Prince, but admits the dignity 
of its close. In ‘‘ Mis Apuntes,” D. A. Ubique 
tells how he found the will of Don Carlos, son 
of Philip II.,in a shoemaker’s shop in Toledo, 
and finally secured it for the Archivo 
histérico nacional. Capt. Bermeje concludes 
his Impresiones de Viaje with reflections on the 
naval forces of Germany, Austria, and Italy— 
in the two first merely defensive auxiliaries 
to the army, in the last a vital necessity for 
the State. Seiior Valleje contributes a pleasing 
historical novelette on Sebastian Gomez, the 
mulatto of Murillo. The editor announces 
that this Review will henceforth publish the 
lectures given in the Ateneo of Madrid, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ART AND POPULARITY.—TO R. BROWNING. 


** No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth 
new, for he saith the old is better,” 


Hap y thy life were harmed if earth her fame 
Had proffered ere years proved thou didst not need 
Drink of applause Art’s daily force to feed— 
Ere the Momrns—God-ydeep source whence came 
Thy poet’s impulse, bade thee first to claim 
Reward like to His own—true Artist’s meed 
Of joy that flows in essence of the deed, 
Unreached by accident of land or blame, 


But now, since thou through long uncrowntd days 
Didst draw soul’s strength from draughts of this 
old wine 
Of gladness (which doth evermore sustain 
Ali Nature’s working human or Divine), 
No fear for thee lest thou that first good gain 
Should’st quit to thirst for new wine of men’s 
praise. 





A COUNTER-PART TRUTH TO THE FOREGOING, 


Sarp I thou didst not need to feed thy Art 
From daily draughts of wine of human praise, 
While God sustained thee in unlauded days 
With Karth’s old gladness which makes vigour dart 
Through the soul’s pulses? Ay! but yet my heart 
Saith that this thought of thee is but a phase 
Of truth concerning thee ; and on me lays 
Urgence to speak the balf-truth’s counterpart. 


For thou hadst need of us. Pure Artist’s joy 
Could not suffice thy soul’s whole thirst to slake, 
Tasted alone, God’s precious wine would cloy. 
Thy manhood needed men thy gains to share ; 
Thy brethren’s sympathy, not praise, can make 
Thy life complete that else imperiect were. 


H. D. W. 








THE SUNDERLAND SALE. 


THE second Sunderland sale is now over, after 
ten days of renewed struggle among the lovers 
of rare books. Many important lots were sold 
(or seemed to be) at low sums; but the more 
remarkable articles produced, as on the former 
occasion, unprecedented prices. Mr. Quaritch, 
M. Téchener, Mr. Ellis, and Messrs, Morgand 
and Hatout were the principal buyers; but 








— 


there were also several competitors in the back- 
ground who had entrusted their commissions to 
uninterested and inexperienced agents. This 
practice may sometimes result in a bargain ; 
but, to judge from this and other sales, it is an 
ill-advised one. The knowledge of the value of 
old books and of special copies is confined to a 
very few heads ; and these cognoscenti seek to 
punish the givers of unlimited commissions by 
running the prices to an extravagant pitch, the 
nominal opponent being in most cases unable, 
from want of knowledge and experience, to 
form a true notion on the subject. The first book 
noteworthy for its cost was (2,801) vol. i. of the 
original edition of the Chroniques de St. Denys, 
1466 (the first French book printed in France), 
which was bought by Mr. Quaritch at a low 
figure, £27 103, (2,802) Chroniques de St. Denys, 
Verard, 1493, was secured by M. Téchener for 
£116 ; (2,804) the first edition of the Chronicques 
de Normendie, 1487 (only two other copies 
known), fell to Mr. Quaritch at the absurdly 
low price of £36; (2,806) Cronica del Re 

Don Rodrigo, Seville, 1499, £28 (Mr. Ellis) ; 
(2,816) Guarino Mesquino, Seville, 1527, 
£19 (Quaritch) ; (2,850) Ciceronis Opera, 
Milan, 1498-99, the first collected edition, 
£30 10s. (Quaritch); (2,868) the Aldine edi- 
tion, 1560-65, £35 10s. (Quaritch); (2,887) 
Ciceronis Rhetorica, Jenson, 1470, on vellum, 
£80 (Ellis); (2,900 and 2,933) two Aldine 
Ciceros, on vellum, in very poor condition, 
fetched £30 and £36 (illustrating the remarks 
made above on unlimited commissions) ; (2,922) 
Cicero de Oratore, Sweinheym and Pannartz, 
1469, £31 (Quaritch) ; (3,019) Ciceronis T'uscu- 
lanae Quaestiones, Jonson, 1472, on vellum, £90 
(Quaritch) ; (3,043) Ciceronis De Offciis etc., Fust 
and Schoeffer, 1465, on vellum, the _ first 
printed classic, £100 (Quaritch), a singularly 
low figure for such a book, the second edition, 
also on vellum, 1466 (3,044), fetching £91; 
(3,073) an Elzevir of comparatively trifling 
value, Cicero de Oficiis, 1677, reached the 
enormous price of £120 in consequence of its size 
and condition ; (3,083) the first edition of Ciceronis 
Epistolae ad Familiares, Rome, 1467, on vellum, 
£295 (Téchener) ; (3,086) another edition of the 
same, Venice, 1469, £70 (Quaritch); (3,103) 
another edition, a fine Lyons counterfeit of the 
Aldine, also on vellum, £56 (Quaritch) ; (3,178) 
an illustrated large-paper copy of Clarendon’s 
History, 1707, containing a large number of 
beautiful drawings from unpublished portraits, 
apparently prepared for the engraver, £275 
(Quaritch) ; (3,212) an imperfect copy of the 
Clementine Constitutions, Fust and Schoeffer, 
1460, on vellum, £240 (Ellis) ; (3,252) a palimp- 
sest Greek Codex, recently described by Prof. 
Mahaffy, £51 (Quaritch); (3,302) Poliphilo, 
1499, £86 (Ellis); (3,657) the first edition of 
the Commentaries of Alboquerque, the Portu- 
guese conqueror of India, so rare that there is 
no copy in the British Museum, and perhaps 
but two copies extant, £32 (Quaritch) ; (3,684) 
a MS. of Dante’s Inferno, with an unknown 
commentary by Guido Pisano, fifteenth century, 
£101 (Quaritch) ; (3,685 and 3,686) the Foligno 
editio princeps ot Dante, 1472, and the undated 
Naples edition by ‘tuppo, £46 and £205 
(Quaritch) ; (3,867) the first edition of the 
Dialogus Ureaturarum, 1480, and the first dated 
edition of the Gesta Romanorum, both in one oaken 
binding, £52 (Quaritch); (4,052) Sir Francis 
Drake revived, 1626, £75 (evidently another 
instance of unlimited commission) ; (4,124) the 
first edition of the Faits d’ Armes de Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, £112 (Quaritch) ; (4,154) Durandi 
Rationale, printed on vellum by Fust and 
Schoeffer, 1459, £790 (Quaritch)—this was 
probably the highest price produced during the 
second Sunderland sale, for the Aulus Gellins of 
1469, on vellum, which was yet unsold at the 
time of our going to press, was not considered 


likely to briug anything like such a sum, 
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THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION 
OF HENRY III. 


Perwrs few pieces of Early English are more 
interesting than the famous “Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III.,” dated 1258, 
which was so ably edited and discussed by Mr. 
A. J. Ellis for the Philological Society. It will 
be remembered that Henry III. seems to have 
sent round a copy of this proclamation to each 
county, but Mr. Ellis supposed (as did all the 
rest of us who were interested in the question) 
that only one copy has come down to us—viz., 
that which was issued to the county of Hunting- 
don. ButI think students of English will be 
amazed to learn that this is not the case, and 
will be still more amazed to learn that the other 
copy was printed so far back as 1837. 

It must have been a considerable time ago 
since Mr. Turner, who was at work in the 
Bodleian Library upon various documents con- 
nected with Oxford, informed me that there 
was a very valuable piece of Old English pre- 
served among the town records, which had 
already appeared in print. He then showed me 
the printed copy, asking me if I knew anything 
about it. After reading the first line, [ told 
him that it was nothing else than the Ox/ord- 
shire copy of the famous ‘‘ Only English Pro- 
clamation of Henry III.” He was greatly 
interested in the matter, and, as I naturally 
wished him to have all the credit of his dis- 
covery, I left it for him to deal with, and said 
no more about it. Unfortunately, his early 
death left much of his work uncompleted. 

On making enquiries lately at the Bodleian, 
I found that the matter appeared to be but little 
known, nor could any account of it be found 
in Mr. Turner’s published work. I had for- 
gotten the name of the book which he showed 
me, though I remembered the general appear- 
ance of it. After a while, Mr. Madan suggested 
trying a book by Dr. Ingram, and there it was. 
In the Memorials of Oxford, by J. Ingram, 
D.D., President of Trinity College, three vol- 
umes octayo, 1837, vol. iii, p. 5, we read as 
follows :— 


** But a singularly curious document in the same 
language [he had just been speaking of the latest 
portion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle], lately 
discovered in the archives of the city by Mr. Joy, 
throws some light on the transactions which took 
place here in the memorable contest between King 
Henry III. and his rebellious barons. . . . The King 
issued a public writ or proclamation addressed to 
his loyal subjects in every county,” &c. 


He then gives a facsimile of a small portion of 
the MS., with a transcript of it, and a Modern- 
English version, Fortunately, Dr. Ingram 
had edited the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and 
knew what he was about. His print of it is 
tolerably accurate, much more so than the 
singularly bad versions of the Huntingdonshire 
proclamation which were printed by Mr. Ellis’s 
predecessors. 

On enquiry at the town clerk’s office, every 
facility was afforded me, and it was not long 
before we found it. Other towns might take a 
lesson from Oxford in the art of preserving and 
keeping theirolddocuments. But I fear it may 
not always have been so, for the proclamation 
appears to have been badly creased in one 
place by folding it up, so that many letters 
which Dr. Ingram read correctly (testing his 
work by the other MS.) are at present entirely 
illegible, though the MS. is now properly 
flattened out and well mounted. It is a most 
extraordinary circumstance that Dr. Ingram 
makes no allusion to the other copy. 

I have carefully compared his printed 
version both with the Oxford MS. and with 
Mr. Ellis’s edition of the Huntingdon copy. 
There are a few curious variations; but, as this 
communication has already extended to some 
length, 1 reserve my remarks for the present, 





hoping soon to give a transcript of the whole, as 
it is very short. I will only add at present that 
the Oxford copy is undoubtedly genuine, and 
is written in the usual hand of the period, in 
long lines containing more than twenty words 
each, just as is the case with the other copy. 
Where there is no crease, it is extremely clear 
and easy to read. Water W. SKEAT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEDICI PORCELAIN. 
Florenc:: April 6, 1882, 

To the many who take an interest in the 
potter’s art and in the history of its develop- 
ment, particularly among amateurs of porcelain, 
that rare variety known as the ‘‘ Medici ware,”’ 
the earliest produced in Europe of which speci- 
mens have been recognised in our day, is one of 
the most interesting. The result of patient 
experiments, conducted under the encourage- 





ment of the Grand Duke Francesco de’ Medici, 
it was brought to considerable perfection at 
Florence about the year 1580, more than a 
quarter-of-a-century before Bottcher’s discovery 
at Meissen. Probably not somany as five-and- 
thirty examples could be numbered from the 
public and private collections of Europe, and the 
tact of a piece being known as “in the market” 
causes a flutter of excitement among collectors, 
Of the details of its history little is yet known, 
and every additional fact connected with the 
ware is the more valuable. We have, how- 
ever, reason to hope that ere long much addi- 
tional light from hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments and notes will be thrown upon the subject 
by the careful investigations of the Baron 
Charles Davillier, who has given much time to 
their collection, and who promises a work 
accompanied by accurate description and illus- 
tration of the more characteristic specimens of 
the ware. 

In the meanwhile, it may be interesting to 
know that an important example has just fallen 
under my notice, which has probably hitherto 
escaped observation by English or French 
amateurs. It is said to have been found by the 
authorities about a year since among the stores 
of the Uffizi, but has only within the last few 
weeks been exhibited in the National Museum at 
the Bargello in this city. Itisan oval medallion 
plaque of stony-white colour, the fracture 
showing the porcellanous nature of the com. 
position, which is, moreover, lightly coated 
with a translucent glaze; certain fire-cracks 
upon the surface are further characteristic. In 
somewhat low relief upon its face is a profile 
portrait bust of Francesco de’ Medici, looking 
to the right of the beholder. He is habited in 
arich dress, with fur-collared over-garment, and 
wears the Order of the Golden Fleece. Tho 
head is uncovered. In letters scratched upon 
the paste when moist around the head and front 
we read, FRANC. MED. MAG. DVX. ETRVRIA, and 
the date 1586 (or 5), the last two figures being 
partially chipped away ; beneath the bust is the 
capital letter P, doubtless the initial of the 
artist’s name. 

This small medallion, about five by three-and- 
three-quarter inches, is therefore a portrait of 
the Grand Duke who instigated or encouraged 
those experiments which resulted in the porcelain 
of which the plaque appears to have beon 
formed, and is eminently confirmatiye of what 
we at present know of its history. 

O. Drury Fortnuqm. 








D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Birchington-on-Sea: April 22, 1882. 

Upon looking through the obituary published 
in the ACADEMY of the 15th inst., [ find that, 
notwithstanding my anxiety to mention the 
name of every living poet and painter in whom 
Rossetti was actively interested, I have seemed 
entirely to ignore a poet of whom he had ever 
the highest admiration. After grouping the 
writers with whose work he was familiar (I 
omitted from my list Mr. Lang, Mr, Dowden, 
and Mr. William Davies), I meant to devote a 
paragraph tothe Oxford and Oumbridge Magazine 
aud Rossetti’s contributions tv it, mainly with 
a view to touching upon his interest in the 
least known of its three founders—who were, 
as will be remembered, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Morris, and Canon Dixon. It was his most 
amiable characteristic to take delight in con- 
stantly championing the good work which in 
the eyes of the world had not attained to 
adequate rank; but Rossetti’s appreciation of 
Canon Dixon’s two small volumes of poetry 
published twenty years ago was, so far as f 
could judge, beyond all comparison greater 
than any similar admiration entertained by him 





for work insufficiently recognised. He believed 
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Canon Dixon to be, at his best, not only a true, 
put also a great, poet ; and he repeatedly appealed 
jn vain to the undue modesty of the euthor to 
put aside for a while his Ecclesiastical History 
in order to pass his poems through the press 
afresh, in the hope that they might at length 
attain to the distinction which he considered 
their due. Iam so much concerned about the 
omission of Canon Dixon’s name from the list 
of living poets in whom Rossetti took pleasure 
that I beg you to permit me even at this stage 
to append it; friendly anxiety to do so is the 
greater from the certainty that Canon Dixon 
himself is the last man to complain of the 
omission, or allude to it. 
T. Hatt CAINE. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
London : April 21, 1882. 

A passage in Mr. Gairdner’s review of Mr. 
Thorold Rogers’ History of Agriculture and 
Prices, in last week’s ACADEMY, suggests to me 
a curious comparison, which Mr. Gairdner 
only hints at. In Sybil, that “notable economic 
heretic,” the late Lord Beaconsfield presented 
a retrospect of the fortunes of the English hind 
in the dark days between the Reformation and 
the early Victorian age which differs from 
that given by Mr. Rogers merely in the 
theory of causation to the extent of dwelling 
on the disintegrating effects of the secularisa- 
tion of ecclesiastical property by Henry VIII. 
upon the prosperity which had gone on uninter- 
ruptedly during the Wars of the Roses. 

Thus, at p. 52, edition 1862, Lord Beacons- 
field puts into the mouth of Gerard those very 
considerations as to the monks having been easy 
landlords, who were followed by a race of new 
proprietors who rack-rented their ill-gotten 
lands and put the screw upon all dependents, 
which Mr, Gairdner justly blames Mr. Rogers 
for leaving out of account. Indeed, except in 
this one particular, the latter has all uncon- 
sciously pitched his work in the key of the 
“Young England” theory of the solution of 
the ** Condition of England Question ” which is 
the central idea of Sybi/, and plays a large part 
in other novels of the deceased Tory leader. 

A. R. FAIRFIELD. 








PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR. 


Villa Adelina, San Remo: April 17, 1882. 

I have just received, through the kind help 
of a friend in London, d’ Ovidio’s notice of Dr. 
von Reinhardstoettner’s Portuguese Grammar, 
and also his little sketch of Portuguese 
grammar. 

For the sake of fair play, I must now say 
that this conclusive review nearly fills an octavo 
page, or about the same length as seventy lines 
of a column of the AcapEMy! It terms the 
Grammar a sufficiently good compilation, and 
regrets that it was not received in time to be 
fully used for d’ Ovidio’s own Grammar! It 
then notices some eight small oversights, or 
misprints, respecting some of which, at least, 
Dr. von Reinhardstoettner might find something 
tosay. It concludes by stating that the book 
will prove useful to a student of Portuguese, 
though it contains errors—some “‘ grave ones ”— 
to be corrected. 

This is the substance of a very brief notice 
of a most laborious work of about 420 pages! 
How far it justifies Prince Bonaparte’s 
wholesale condemnation of Dr. von Reinhard- 
stoettner I leave the readers of the ACADEMY 
to determine. I, at least, can find nothing to 
make me regret my good opinion of the work. 

Prof d’ Ovidio’s little Grammar is clearly an 
excellent little sketch of Portuguese grammar ; 
but it is purely elementary, and contains about 

ty pages, or as much as Dr. von Reinhard- 
stoettner has devoted to the letters alone, It 





refers to the last, and terms it a ‘‘ Grammatica 
scientifica”’? but ‘* mediocre.” It is, on the 
face of it,as much a compilation as any such 
work must be. 

I must hold, then, that the opinion I ex- 
pressed, and which I arrived at after much use 
of the work, is fully justified—viz., that Dr. von 
Reinhardstoettner’s is the ‘‘ best scientific 
Grammar of Portuguese.” I never said that it 
is definitive, nor would the author, I suppose, 
claim it to be such. 

The Prince objects to more than one topic at 
atime; but, as regards the Spanish-Portuguese 
**.3” and ‘‘-z” in patronymics, I must ask 
where Larramendi said that the Basques once 
used patronymics in ‘‘-z” which they after- 
wards gave up for the Spanish, &c., forms ex- 
pressed by ‘“‘de” ? He certainly does not say 
soon p. 11 of hisGrammar. A single instance 
of a Basque patronymic in ‘“‘-z” of a time 
before the Gothic genitive in “ -is” could have 
been introduced into Spanish would settle the 
matter, and be far more yaluable than any idea 
of Larramendi. A. BURNELL. 








DR. HAYMAN’S “ ODYSSEY.” 
Dublin: April 25, 1882, 

Iam very unwilling ever to answer the com- 
plaints of an author on my criticisms. These 
are seldom welcome, if they suggest defects ; 
and it has already happened to me to make 
a permanent and bitter enemy bocause I spoke 
out the truth. But Dr. Hayman is so fair and 
large a scholar that he will excuse me if I 
defend myself against two of his criticisms, 
more especially as he is verbally right in both 
of them, and therefore has a good caso legally, 
though not, I contend, morally. 

In the first place, he complains that I spoke 
of the ‘‘total silence” of his work on the 
labours of Kirchhoff, and he points to two 
passages—I have since found three—where he 
mentions that scholar. On this I observe that 
when a writer produces an elaborate book in 
three volumes without an index he cannot blame 
a reviewer if a few foot-notes escape his obser- 
vation; and I think the author ought to have 
considered this, the more so as the notes in 
question are of the shortest and most trivial 
kind. They do not reproduce a single argu- 
ment of Kirchhoff’s, and seem only inserted by 
way of saving the author’s conscience on the 
matter of this important side of Odyssean 
criticism. Had I seen them in time, my criti- 
cism would have run as follows: ‘‘ Kirchhoff, 
for example, they totally ignored, except in 
three foot-notes, which tell us nothing whatever 
of the reasons of his theory, and hardly anything 
about that theory itself.” Sothen my criticism, 
though verbally inaccurate, was substautially 
true. In hiselaborate Preface, where Dr. Hayman 
discusses Homeric questions, he is totally silent 
on recent German criticism. ‘The same remarks 
are true as regards Ebeling. Possibly he has 
mentioned him somewhere ; but his work does 
not handle this great and recognised source of 
Homeric lore. 

The same thing is also true of the general 
arguments in the Preface. ‘Those of the new 
volume are exceedingly able and convincing, 
and many of them different from those of the 
second volume; but they are addressed to an 
old adversary, and aim at Mr. Paley, and not 
at the newer German critics, who ought to 
have been considered. 

Of course it is a thankless thing to tell a man 
what he ought to have done, instead of praising 
what he has done, and done well. I have already 
said, and I say again, that Dr. Hayman’s is 
a tirst-rate edition of the ‘‘ Odyssey;”’ and the 
careful and thorough use he has made of Faesi, 
Ameis, and of Dr. Schliemann’s researches show 
how ably he would haye discussed tho recent 











critics to whom I haye referred had he been 
familiar with them. 

If I have done him any injustice, no one is 
more ready than I to confess it, and to trust 
that he will not remember it for years, and 
carry it into other controversies. But I cannot 
think my review was, on the whole, unfair or 
unappreciative. If it was, it did not convey 
my very strong impression of the merits of his 
book. J. P. MAWAFFY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay. May !,2p.m. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting, 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: Discussion, * Perception.” 

8p.m. Victoria Institute: ** Investigations as regards 
the Formation of Coal,”’ by Prof. Reinsch. 

Turspay, May 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The History 
of Castoms aad B:iiefs.’ by Dr. E. B, Tylor. 

7.15 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ** Notes on Glass, 
according to Ancient Jewisn Records,’”’ by the Rev. A. 
Liwy; ** The Rules of Life among the Ancient Accadians,’’ 
by M. G. Berwin. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, * Harbours and 
Estuaries on Sandy Coasts,” by Mr. L. I. Vernon- 
Harcourt. 

8p.m. Shorthand. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “The Dasirability of adopting 
a Standard of Nomenclature when describing the Colours 
of Natural Objects,” by Mr. G. E. Harting; ** The Struc- 
ture of Feathers in Relution to their Colour,” by Dr, Hans 
Gadow; * An Aboormal Specimen of Pithecia sacanas,” 
by Mr, W. A. Forbes; “ ‘he Cranium of a New Species 
of Hypverosdon trom the Australian Szas,”’ by Prof. 
Flower. 

Wenpnespay, May 3,4p.m. British Archaeological: Annual 
Meeting. 

7p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Fire Risks incidental 
to Electric Lighting,” by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 
Tuvurspay, May 4, 3 pm. Royal LTustitution: 

Metals,” by 2rof. Dewar. 

p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ Remains of the Great Auk 
found in Oronssy, Argyleshire,” by Mr. 8, P. Grieve; 
**Oape Orchid:,” by Mr. H. Solus; ** Dimorphic Florets 
ot Catanche lutea,” by Mr. B. D. Jackson; “ Buttertly 
Genitalia,” by Mr, P. H, Gosse; ** New Varieties of Sugar 
Cane,”’ by Baroa de Villa Franca, 

8 pm. Chemical: “ Recent Developments of the 
Theory of Dissociation,” by Prof. Dewar. 

8.30 p.m, Antiquaries. 

Faipay, May 5, 8 pm. Royal Institution: “The Proper 
Motions of the Stars,” by Prof. R. Grant, 

8 p.m, Phuilologica:: * Some Notes on Grammar,” by 
Mr. E, L. Brandreth. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “Experiences of a European 
Zemindar in Behar,” by Mr. James Milne, 

Satuxpvay, May 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The History 
of the Science of Politics”’ by Mr. F. Pollock. 

3 p.m. Physical: “The Mercurial [nermometer,” by 
Mr. F, D. Brown. : 


“The 


SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Greek Inscriptions. By E. L. 
Hicks. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Litre has been done hitherto in England 
to familiarise our younger students with the 
general characteristics of the inscriptions of 
Greece and Rome, or to put before them 
typical examples of special interest in such 
convenient form as to be accessible to all, 
The great collections of Berlin are usually 
to be found only in our larger libraries, and 
their bulky folios are littie likely to attract a 
wide class of readers beyond the few who 
turn to them for illustration of their special 
studies. Our thanks, therefore, are due to 
Mr. Hicks for giving us a Manual which may 
really serve to introduce the subject to 4 
larger circle. It is noteworthy as the first 
attempt which has been made among us to 
bring the study of epigraphy into its natural 
place in the work of school or college life. 
fhe author’s name is sufficient guarantee 
that the experiment is made with care, and 
that we shall find in it the evidence of the re- 
search and accuracy which have been trained 
and tested in the work already done for the 
Greek inscriptions of our national museum. 
The principle which has guided him in his 
selection of examples has been almost exclu- 
sively that of their value as historical docu- 
ments, as illustrating, as well as supplement- 
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ing, what we learn from other literary sources 
about the stirring events or great political 
changes among the States of Greece. Passing 
by the multitude of those which deal with 
other sides of social life, and which have 
added so largely to our knowledge of the 
religion, law, economy, and domestic usages 
of the ancient world, he has confined himself 
mainly to the documents which deal with 
ancient history in that narrower sense io 
which Thucydides regarded it, and in which 
it is chiefly studied in our universities, where 
the attention of the student is concentrated 
on a few standard authors, and on a limited 
period of time. 

Unfortunately, only a small proportion of 
the inscriptions are of earlier date than the 
close of the fifth century before our era, 
if we except the inventories of temple trea- 
sures, or the long lists of the contributions 
from the subject allies of Athens. A reader 
fresh from the pages of Thucydides may 
naturally be repelled by such bare summaries of 
names, and may rest satisfied to hear it stated 
with authority—as has been done of late—that 
the tribute-lists, however lengthy, are still too 
fragmentary to lead to any sure conclusions, 
and that a cautious scepticism will decline to 
accept the theories which have been based 
upon them. But even the most careless 
reader, as he turns over those pages, must 
realise more fully the wide range of the 
Athenian empire, and the financial aspects of 
the long struggle to maintain it, as well as 
the constitutional forms which the ruling 
democracy observed in such relations. Yet, 
though it may be unavoidable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that, at least in Oxford, where 
the book is printed, it will chiefly be referred 
to in illustration of the period for which the 
evidences of epigraphy will be brought into 
comparison with the greatest of Greek his- 
tories, where the chief events of national life 
are described for us so fully that we can 
hardly hope that inscriptions will do more 
than add a few fresh circumstances to the 
picture. They do far more than this, indeed, 
in different departments and for other times. 
Whole chapters of Greek antiquity have to 
be rewritten as fresh materials of this kind 
cometo hand. And those who will look care- 
fully through the work before us will find much 
that is little known save from such sources— 
such as the specimen of commercial treaties 
limiting free trade at Keos, details of Athe- 
nian colonies at Brea and Samos, international 
contracts between Oeanthia and Chaleion 
or petty towns of Crete unknown to fame, 
remarkable provisions for a fusion of distinct 
communities like Lebedos and Teos or 
Magnesia and Smyrna, illustrations of the 
management of sacred funds accumulated at 
Athens and at Delos, or of the forms of 
government in the Hellenised societies of 
Asia Minor under petty chieftains like 
Maussollus. Those, again, who are interested 
in the varieties of local dialects may find 
strange forms and phrases in the inscriptions 
of Oeanthia and Naupactos and Mytilene. 
As might be naturally expected, the selection 
of materials and the arrangement of the work 
exhibit the precision of a practised hand; and 
the notes are kept within convenient limits, 
while they contain the necessary references 
for fuller study of the evidence in all disputed 


questions. The topics treated of are, for the 
most part, so important, and the scene changes 
so rapidly, that there is none of that monotony 
which is unavoidable in the great volumes of 
the Corpus, where the same technical forms 
constantly recur, and thousands of petty cir- 
cumstances are recorded with wearisome 
iteration of the same persistent types. 

The book might have been livelier, perhaps, 
if it had included a wider range of social 
interests, and might have given fuller 
evidence that the inscriptions furnish a 
substantial addition to our knowledge of the 
life of Greece; but these advantages could 
only have been gained at the expense of the 
clearly defined limits and orderly arrangement 
of the work, which, to be of good service as 
a Manual, must be somewhat brief. 

W. Wotre Capes. 








OBITUARY. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
THE news that Charles Darwin was no more fell 
upon the world like a thunderclap. It is true, 
his years might have led us to suspect that he 
had no long span of life yet before him ; but his 
scientific activity was still so ceaseless, his 
powers were still so fresh and vigorous, his old 
age was still so green and vital, that we all put 
off the end in fancy to an indefinitely distant 
and unrealised future. We could not think, we 
could not bear to think, that that untiring and 
fertile brain, that simple, kindly heart, could 
cease to work in our midst for many a year yet 
to come. We looked forward to many another 
of the familiar green-bound volumes, rich with 
teeming facts and marvellous applications of 
minute discovery. Even now it is hard to 
speak of him as one gone from us, hard to realise 
that the world is bereft of one among the noblest 
and purest lives it ever nurtured. Yet it may 
console us in what is, even to many who never 
saw his face, a personal sorrow that at least he 
had fairly completed the great work of his life, 
and reaped the full reward of his patient and 
enduring labours. For fame, indeed, he cared 
but little; that last infirmity of noble minds 
hardly touched a mind so noble as his; but he 
had none the less a guerdon of his own which no 
man could fail to appreciate—the happiness of 
seeing his own thought incorporated with all the 
thought of the world, and working out a 
thousand new results in the minds of millions 
whom he had never himself known. The revyo- 
lution of ideas which he symbolised for us all 
was not altogether of his own making; it was 
itself a natural evolution from the current 
knowledge and the current philosophy of the 
age; but he, more than any one man who ever 
lived, put the coping-stone upon the work of 
centuries, and impressed the whole coinage of 
thought with his own mint-mark. Even with- 
out his vast and varied labours, evolutionism 
would still be a power in our midst; but it 
would be a young and struggling power, slowly 
working its way upward, and gaining but a few 
converts here and there among the picked in- 
tellects of the age. Charles Darwin brought to 
its aid his immense stores of knowledge, his 
magnificent grasp of method, his luminous 
insight, his transparent honesty of purpose, his 
guileless simplicity ; and he made evolutionism 
at once into the dominant philosophy of modern 
Europe and America, the key-note of all the 
fruitful and effective thinking of the present 
time. Without neglecting the importance of the 
environment, we may yet pay full homage to 
the individual greatness of the man and his 
work. A thinker and teacher has passed away 
from our midst whom all respected, and, one 
may truthfully add, whom all loved. So much 











intellectual greatness, allied to so much sim- 
plicity of soul and goodness of heart, the world 
has seldom, if ever, seen. 

It would be a poor tribute to such a man as 
Charles Darwin to write of him as one writes of 
the lesser men who come and go from week to 
week. We need no outline of his life, seeing 
that all its chief landmarks are fresh and 
familiar in every mind already. Sprung, in the 
best sense of a misused phrase, from two his- 
torical families, an eminent man of science from 
his earliest manhood onward, a writer of famous 
books whose every word the whole world has 
eagerly scanned and debated, he has lived, 
practically, in spite of his personal retirement, 
in the full light of the public eye his whole life 
long. His history is the history of his work, 
The grandson of Erasmus Darwin, and the son 
of a not undistinguished father, Charles Robert 
Darwin was born at Shrewsbury in 1809. From 
the Grammar School of his native town he went 
to Cambridge, which can have taught him very 
little that he would care to learn. In the very 
year of his degree (1831) Fitzroy took him as 
naturalist on his voyage round the world in the 
Beagle; and his narrative of the expedition was 
the first book he ever published. For years he 
worked in silence. The Coral Reefs and Cirrhi- 
pedia were almost the only volumes he pub- 
lished before he was fifty; and it is strange 
indeed to think that, if his life had ended then, 
he would have been remembered only as the 
author of some interesting monographs on minor 
biolugical and geological subjects. We may 
indeed thank the caprice of Fate for those 
twenty-three later years. At an age when 
many men are retiring from active life, Charles 
Darwin began the busiest part of his career—to 
outward seeming at least, for all his previous 
time had been spent in tacitly and industriously 
collecting the vast mass of information that he 
lavished upon us in his later works. In 1859, 
the Origin of Species at last appeared, under 
what circumstances all the world knows. It 
was nothing less than a revolution; it marks 
the year 1 of a new era, not for science alone, 
but for every department of human thought— 
nay, even of human action. We certainly do 
not underrate the enormous value of the co- 
operating factors—least of all do we underrate 
the immense importance of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophical method—but the fact 
still remains that in its immediate influence 
upon the world the Origin of Species was the 
real proximate cause of the great mental revolu- 
tion of the present century. There were many 
auxiliary forces, but Darwin was the general 
who led them to victory. 

This is not the time, while the sense of loss 
is still keen upon us, to weigh and appraise and 
accurately distinguish Charles Darwin’s place 
in the history of science and philosophy. That 
task is best left to those who have less reason 
for personal devotion to the great man whom 
we have lost than the present generation. Yet 
this much may even now be said with certainty, 
that the influence of his thought upon the 
thought of the age has far outweighed any in- 
fluence ever before exerted by a single man 
during his own lifetime. He has revolutionised, 
not biology alone, but all science; not science 
alone, but all philosophy ; not philosophy alone, 
but human life. Man, his origin and nature, 
his future hopes and realisable ideals, all seem 
something different to the present generation 
from their seeming to the generations that lie 
behind us in the field of time. The difference 
is more due to Charles Darwin than to any other 
man. Before him, evolutionism was weak and 
almost headless; it lacked the key that was to 
unlock the secret of organic development, that 
crux which seemed to most men the impass- 
able barrier in their way towards the 
evolutionary solution of things. Natural selec- 
tion was the key needed. Once given, the 
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acceptance of evolutionism became universal. 
The broader and best adapted minds jumped at 
the offered solution ; the laggards came in slowly 
behind. Darwin’s work bore fruit suddenly in 
many directions. Its implications were uni- 
versal; it affected the very foundations of every 
science and every creed. In biology, evolu- 
tionism rose to be dominant at once. Genealogy 
became the great problem of zoology and botany, 
of palaeontology, and of all allied studies. The 
mighty maze of organic lifs was no longer with- 
out a plan. So much all might have expected, 
though, perhaps, even the master-workman him- 
self could hardly have hoped to see his designs 
furthered during his own lifetime by so many 
able journeymen. But it was the lateral results 
of his thinking that were the most astonishing. 
The best men in every line saw at once that 
their own special sciences must reeds be affiliated 
upon the general evolutionary scheme, and an 
outburst of intellectual activity ensued un- 
aralleled since the Renaissance, if paralleled 
even then. Philology was remodelled ; ethnol- 
ogy took a new face; sociology, as a complete 
science, first really began to be. Even such 
studies as law and history felt the remote effects 
of the great Darwinian wave. Nay, political 
life itself has been indirectly affected by it, for 
whatever cause works great changes in men’s 
sentiments and feelings must at length react 
upon their corporate being. Allow all we will 
for the general movement of the time—allow for 
the nascent interest in primitive man, for the 
independent growth of philology, for the natural 
rapprochement that had gradually been growing 
up between the sciences once widest apart—and 
we must yet recognise that the largest share in 
immediately producing all this stir and ferment 
of the human mind was due to that solitary 
thinker, pacing alone through his garden 
on the windy Kentish hill-side. Even those 
of us who are by nature inclined to make 
most of the underlying causes, and least of the 
individual great man—to think relatively much 
of the force that impels the wave, and relatively 
little of the crest that tops it—even such cannot 
fail to recognise that here at least we had a 
great man worthy of the name, a man who 
pioneered and directed the best energies of his 
time into a course that they would mostly have 
missed without his keen-sighted guidance. 
Standing on the peak and summit of his age, 
he saw what others saw not; and he led them at 
once where they might otherwise only have 
blindly groped and fumbled, perhaps for cen- 
turies yet to come. Is it too much to say that, 
without a Darwin to prepare the way with the 
people, even a Spencer might never have finally 
succeeded in gaiuing a public hearing ? 

Of his character, many who knew him per- 
sonally will speak ; some who did not know him, 
know enough to say that his very name brought 
always a smile of pleasant recollection to their 
lips. His goodness of heart, his sterling honesty 
of purpose, his consuming love of truth, are all 
clear enough, even in his books; of his more 
private and endearing characteristics, all of us 
have heard or learnt something. This much in 
particular, we may add, that to young writers 
and scientific thinkers he was always exception- 
ally kind and considerate. In spite of his 
manifold labours, he could always find time to 
read what they had to say, to give cordial and 
generous praise where he thought it due, to 
criticise and point out erroneous or doubtful 
statements witha minute care which was worth 
far more than any mere conventional politeness 
could possibly have been. In dealing with younger 
men,he seemed to be (and was) unconscious of his 
own greatness, anxious only to hear what new 
thing they might have to say, and to weigh its 
merits with impartial yet ever kindly and 
almost fatherly consideration. There is scarcely 
@ biologist of the newer generation in England 


approbation was one genuine stimulus to higher 
exertion, and that with the loss of that stimulus 
science has become, for the time at least, less 
rich in living impetus to action. 

On the day when these lines are written, all 
that remains of Charles Darwin is being con- 
signed with fitting solemnity to its last home in 
Westminster Abbey; and yet not all that 
remains, for his voice is with us still, and will 
be as long as the English speech is yet spoken 
upon earth—ay, and longer. There he will 
rest beside the greatest previous name in the 
annals of science—the name of Newton. But it 
cannot be unsafe to anticipate to-day the verdict 
of after-ages, and to declare that, even so, among 
all the mighty dead who lie beneath those 
fretted vaults the great minster does not hold 
a greater than Charles Darwin. 

Grant ALLEN. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


At a council meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society held last Monday, the royal 
medals for the year were awarded as follows :— 
The Founder’s medal to Dr. Gustav Nachtigal 
for his great journey in the years 1869-75 
through the Eastern Sahara, during which he 
explored the previously unknown regions of 
Tibesti and Baghirmi, added much to our know- 
ledge of Lake Chad, and returned by a route 
previously untrodden by Europeans through 
Wadai and Dafur to Upper Egypt; also for the 
carefully prepared narrative of his travels now 
in course of publication, which is illustrated by 
many maps, and contains a large amount of 
original information regarding the countries he 
visited and their inhabitants ; and the Patron’s 
medal to Sir John Kirk, K.C.M.G., H.M.’s 
agent and consul-general at Zanzibar, for his 
long-continued and unremitting services to 
geography—first as naturalist and second in 
command to Dr. Livingstone in the Zambeze 
expedition of 1858-63—during which he took 
a prominent part in all the new discoveries 
and explorations, enriching the results by his 
scientific observations; and secondly by the 
great assistance he has since rendered to succes- 
sive expeditions in East Africa during his 
fifteen years’ residence as consul-general at 
Zanzibar, and in none more signally than in 
the last sent out by the committee of the 
African Exploration Fund, under the auspices 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 


A GERMAN traveller, Dr. Obst, has lately 
returned to St. Petersburg from a journey in 
the Russian Transcaspian territory, in the 
course of which he traversed the Akkhal 
Tekke oasis from end to end. He received the 
greatest assistance in his scientific researches 
from the various Russian officials he met with. 


Tue French Government have laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies a credit of 70,000 frs. 
(£2,800) for the new expedition which Dr. 
Crevaux intends to undertake in South America. 
Starting from Buenos Ayres, he proposes to 
ascend the Paraguay River as high as possible, 
and then to strike across to some of the less- 
known sources of the Amazon. Dr. Crevaux 
himself will descend the Tapajos, of which the 
upper waters are entirely unknown; whiio a 
companion, M. Billet, chosen for his astrono- 
mical qualifications, will similarly descend the 
Tocantin, another tributary of the Amazon. 


Tne Rey. T. Duke, of the South American 
Missionary Society's station on the Rio Puriis, 
has lately written home to say that he was 
about to undertake a journey up the river with 
Dr. Melrose, an American gentleman, his more 
immediate object being to explore the Panyny 
tributary, and also to reach the Indian tribes 





Who did not feel that the hope of obtaining his 





| living along some of the other affluents. 


Two young Belgian officers, MM. Storms and 
Constant, have just started from Zanzibar to 
join the expeditions of the International 
African Association in East Central Africa. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


New Carboniferous Fishes from the South of 
Scoiland.—A remarkable collection of fish- 
remains from Eskdale and Liddesdale has been 
studied by Dr. Traquair, of Edinburgh. The 
fossils were obtained from the Calciferous 
Sandstone series, which appears to be equivalent 
to part of the lower portion of the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone series of England. The col- 
lection of fishes contains representatives of a 
large number of new species, of several new 
genera, and of one new family. The new 
family is called the Tarrasiidae, from Tarras 
Foot in Eskdale, where a typical specimen was 
discovered by Mr. Macconochie. The genus 
Tarrasius is described as being ‘‘ so startlingly 
novel” that even its subordinate position is 
altogether problematical. Dr. Traquair’s de- 
scription is published in the last part of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
In the same volume, Mr. B. N. Peach, who is 
acting as palaeontologist to the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, has described some in- 
teresting new forms of phyllopod and decapod 
crustaceans and some fossil scorpions, many of 
them being from the same localities which have 
yielded the new fish-fauna. 


Dr. J. Cossan Ewart has been appointed 
by the Crown to the Chair of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. E. Ray Lankester. 
Prof. Ewart is still a young man. In 1874, he 
took the degree of M.B. at Edinburgh; from 
1875 to 1878 he was conservator of the zoological 
and anatomical museums in University College, 
London; and in 1878 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen. In the latter capacity he organised 
a station for zoological research on the East 
coast of Scotland, which is the only one of the 
kind yet established in this country. 

Tue triennial Ellis prize at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity has been awarded to Mr. Patrick Geddes 
for his essay on ‘‘ The Relations between Plants 
and the Surrounding Atmosphere.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue completing part of vol. vii. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, which is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be issued to the members in a week or 
two, will contain the following papers :—‘‘ The 
Stele of Mentuhotep,” by Mr. Ki. L. Lushington ; 
‘¢ The Assyrian Numerals,” by M. Geo. Bertin ; 
“The Campaign of Rameses II. in his 
Fifth Year against Kadesh on the Orontes,” by 
the Rey. H. G. Tomkins; ‘* A Contract Tablet of 
the Seventeenth Year of Nabonidus,” by the Rev. 
J. N. Strasmaier; “The Papyrus of Bek-en- 
Amen, in the Municipal Museum of Bologna,” 
by Prof. Kmenek-Szedlo; ‘‘'The Inscribed 
Stones from Jerabis, Hamath, &c.,” by the 
secretary, Mr. H. Ryland. Maps and plates 
will illustrate these papers ; and there will also 
be issued ten plates of photographs and 
drawings of the inscribed stones discovered at 
Hamatb, Jerabis, &c., of which either casts or 
the originals are now in this country— 
inscriptions which have been decided by many 
to be the writings of the Hittites. 


Tue French Minister of Public Instruction 
has laid before the Chamber of Deputies a credit 
of 79,000 frs. (£3,160) for the purchase of the 
entire library of books and MSS. belonging to 
the lute Mariette-Pasha. One portion of the 





books, numbering 3,000 volumes, is said to form 
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an{almost complete bibliography of Egyptological 
publications from the year 1840 onwards. ois 
portion, which is valued at 50.000 frs., it is 
proposed to deposit permanently with the French 
school at Cairo. The MSS., which are valued 
altogether at 24,000 frs., are a yet more interest- 
ing collection. They include all the original 
correspondence, &c., relating to the discovery of 
the Serapeum at Memphis (which M. Maspero is 
now editing for publication) ; and these it is pro- 
posed to preserve in the Bibliothique nationale, 
by the side of the MSS. of Champollion. 


Tue following are some of the courses of 
lectures that will be given at the Collige de 
France during the coming half-year, hardly one 
of which can be said to have its corresponding 
representative in this country :—‘‘ The Chinese 
Religion,” by M. Albert Réville; ‘‘ The Private 
Life of the Athenians, from their Literature and 
their Monuments,” by M. Ollivier Rayet; 
“The Rules of Poetical Composition in Ancient 
Egyptian,” by M. Grébaut; “The Earliest 
Semitic Inscriptions,” by M. Renan; ‘‘ The 
Grammar of the Langue d’oil,” by M. Gaston 
Paris; ‘‘The Ancient Literature of Ireland,” 
by M. d’Arbois de Jubainville; “ The History 
of Provencal Poetry in the Twelfth Century,” 
by M. Paul Meyer; ‘‘ Latin Grammar, as 
illlustrated by Oscan and Umbrian,” by M. 
Michel Bréal. 


M. Orrrert has been reading a series of 
papers before the Académie des Inscriptions 
upon the cuneiform inscriptions in the Sumerian 
language. Of two of these he gave transla- 
tions—one on the back of a statue, purporting 
to be that of one Gudea, governor of Sirtella, 
who promised to give daily certain measures of 
milk and bread to his god Ninvah; the other 
of one Urbar or Likbagus, also governor or 
king of Sirtella, enumerating the temples he 
had built to his several gods. M. Oppert 
identified two names—Maggan and Melukka— 
occurring in the first inscription as places from 
which building materials were brought, with 
the peninsula of Sinai and Libya. M. Georges 
Perrot commented upon the difficulty of believ- 
ing that the inhabitants of Chaldaea at that 
time could circumnavigate Arabia; but M. 
Heuzey thought the objection not fatal, for 
with Orientals ‘‘le temps est peu de chose,” 
and water transport is always adopted by pre- 
ference. Surely it ought not to be impossible 
to ascertain what is the stone used, and whether 
it actually occurs in the neighbourhood. 


Tne Society for the Promotion of Science 
and Art of Utrecht offers a prize of 200 florins 
for the best essay on the works of Aristophanes 
and Thukidides with regard to their respective 
value for the study of their time. The treatises 
must discuss the opinions of Herr Miiller- 
Striibing, of London, formulated in his book 
Aristophanes und die historische Kritik, and may 
be written in Latin, Dutch, English, German, 
or French. They should bo delivered on De- 
cember 1, 1883. 


TE abbé Favra, Professor of Javanese and 
Malay at the Ecole des Langues orientales 
vivantes, has just published a I’rench-Malay 
Dictionary. He is already known for his Malay- 
French Dictionary and his Malay Grammar. 


TE Royal Academy at Berlin has just issued 
the ninth and eleventh volumes of the series of 
Greek Commentaries upon Aristotle, which will 
form a collection of about thirty-five volumes 
in all. Though numbered nine and eleyen, these 
are the first to appear. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or Hetientc Stopres.—(Thursday, 
April 20.) 
FE. M. Tuompson, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
J. Reddie Anderson exhibited and commented on 
a number of terra-cottas collected by him at 
Tarentum. Among these were antefixa exhibiting 
several types of Gorgon-head, earlier and later ; 
also a head of the tauriform Dionysus and one of 
Pan. The smaller terra-cottas were mostly heads 
of Dionysus and other deities of his circle.—Prof. 
P. Gardner read a paper on the palaces of Homer, 
more especialiy the house of Odysseus, in which 
he examined the usage in Homer of various terms 
as applied to parts of the house. Of the three 
parts of the honse, avAj. uéyapor, and @dAauos, the 
writer compared the avAf to a farm-yard, with out- 
buildings and store-houses round it; the peyapoy, 
to the Scandinavian hall, or the living-room of 
mediaeval barons. As to the @ddauos, the quarter 
appropriated to the women, its arrangement and 
divisions are not to be made out from the words of 
Homer.—The Secretary read part of a paper by 
Prof. Jebb on Pindar, treating alike of the subject- 
matter and the language of the poet.—The Chair- 
man announced that the society contemplated the 
formation of a fund for prosecuting excavations on 
Greek soil. 
Royat Hisrortcat Soctery.— (Thursday, 
April 20.) 

Dr, Zerrrt in the Chair.—After paying a tribute 
to the memory of Longfellow, who was an honorary 
fellow of the society, Mr. C. Walford read a paper 
on * Fairs: their Influence on the Commerce of 
Nations.”"—A discussion followed, in which Prof. 
Seligmann, Mr. EK, Walford, Mr. Gomme, and Mr. 
Fleay took part.—A paper by Mr, Fleay on 
‘George Gascoyne” brought the proceedings to a 
close, 

PuttoLoaicaL Socrery.—(Friday, April 21.) 
Henry Sweet, Eso... V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Alexander J. Kilis, President, read a paper 
on the dialects of the Midland and Eastern counties, 
in continuation of that read on December 17, 1880, 
on those of the Southern counties. He explained 
that he had found it best to divide all English 
speech into four parts by the treatment of the 
Anglo-Saxon short and long wu, as in the words 
some house. 'These were pronounced practically as 
in received pronunciation in the Southern and 
Eastern counties, south of a line through Shrop- 
shire, the north of Worcestershire, south of War- 
wick, and through Northamptonshire, with the 
extreme north of Hunts and Cambridgeshire, to 
the sea. But north of this line they became stim 
with curious varieties of house in the Midland 
counties between this line and another through 
extreme south of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
east of Craven and north of Leeds, and east of 
Doncaster in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
thence to the sea through north of Lincolnshire 
just north of Great Grimsby. North of that line 
to about the Scotch border they said stim hédse, 
which in the Lowlands became some (as in received 
speech) and Addse. Mr, Ellis then proceeded to 
examine the Midland speech, which he said was 
phonetically the most interesting in England, as it 
contained so many “ missing links” between the 
old sounds of i, ii (as ee and oo), and the new, as in 
time, town, and showed the curious transformations 
to which these diphthongs were liable. He then 
explained the several phonetic districts which he 
proposed to form, showiog their boundaries on maps, 
aud describing their characteristics, and defended a 
phonetic classification as the only one dependent on 
observation. His paper forms the second stage of 
preparation for fifth part of his Zarly-Hnglish Pro- 
nunciation, which will deal with the phonology of 
existing English dialects. 

Roya Astatic Socrety.— (Monday, April 24 ) 
Str Epwarp CoLesrooke, Bart.. M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—Prof. Monier Williams read a 
paper on ‘‘The Vaishnava Religion,” and laid 
before the society the Siksh4-patri, or directory of 
the Swimi-Niriyana sect, edited and translated by 
himself from a MS, given to him when at their 
head-quarters at Wartil and Ahmadabad. In his 











paper he showed the relationship between the 
Vaishana religion and three other forms of the 
Hindu religious system — viz., Vedism, Bran. 
manism, and Saivism. The two latter were too 
severe and too philosophical for the mass of the 
people ; hence a reaction in favour of Vishnu, the 
worship of whom implied a personal devotion to a 
personal god who could satisfy the yearning of the 
human heart fora religion of faith and love. Such 
a god was Vishnu, who evinced his interest in 
human affairs by his frequent descents and incar. 
nations, Vishnu-worship, connected as it was 
with that of the sun, was the popular worship of 
India, though much split up into sects opposed to 
one another. The four principal sects were founded 
by Rimiauja, Madhva, Chaitanya, and Vallabba, 
The Rimanuja sect was again divided into two 
sub-sects — Vadakalaio and Ten-kalais. Their 
views as to the nature of the soul’s dependence on 
the Supreme Being differed much in the same way 
as do the Arminians and the Calvinists. The 
Ten-kalais had one of the finest pagodas in India, 
near Trichinopoly, The Madhva sect were the 
nearest to Christianity. They were strong op- 
ponents of Sankara’s duality. ‘Che Chaitanya sect 
held that devotion to Vishnu was best symbolised 
under the figure of human love. The Vallabha sect 
held similar opinions, and were the Epicureans of 
India. They taught that the way to salvation was 
through eating and drinking and enjoying the good 
things of life. It was in opposition to this sensual 
view of religion that the modern reformer, Svami 
Nirfiyana, founded a new sect and wrote his 
Siksh4-patri, a sort of religious directory, con- 
sisting of 212 precepts which give a good idea of 
the purer side of Vaishnavism.—At the conclusion 
of the paper an interesting discussion took place, in 
which the President, Sir B>"tle Frere, Dr. G. U. 
Pope, Mr, Brandreth, Mr, Wood, and others took 
part. 





FINE ART. 


J. A. MCNEIL WHISTLER.—An ETCHING of CHELSEA by this 
celebrated Ktcher forms one of the Full-page Illustrations to the May 
Number of the ART JOURNAL. Price 23, 6d.—23, IVY LANE ; and of wil 
Booksellers. 





CHELSEA.—Proofs of this ETCHING by J. A. MCNEIL WHISTLER, n 
the May Number of the AKT JOUKNAL, may be had from the Puolishe ’ 
price £2 2s,, or from the principal Printsellers.—26, IVy LANE, E.C 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 


A GREAT improvement has been made this year 
in the arrangement of the galleries by the 
transfer of the bulk of the sculpture to the 
Lecture Room. The vestibule is left clear; and 
the north room opposite the staircase, which 
was dismal as a repository for sculpture, makes 
as pleasant a picture gallery as any of the 
rest. For the first time in the history of the 
Royal Academy, sculpture has room enough 
and light enough, and the many fine works of 
this kind which have been sent this year have 
been arranged with much taste. Conspicuous, 
as they deserve to be, stand Hamo Thornycroft’s 
‘* Artemis” and ‘‘ Teucer,” the one beautifully 
executed in marble, the other (much improved 
by the omission of the stump that gave support 
to it in its plaster existence) in bronze. Arm- 
stead’s beautiful recumbent figure of the late 
‘ Dr. Heaton,” his sprightly ‘‘ Ariel,” and a 
stately figure of ‘‘ Automate” by George Law- 
son are also among those which can be seen on 
all sides ; anda sloping screen has been arranged 
for medallions and medals. Further criticism 
on these and other pieces of sculpture we must 
reserve for the present, noticing only that 
Legros’ “Sailor’s Wife,” now cast in bronze, 
seems to us to merit all the praise which we 
bestowed upon it some few months ago, when 
the clay model was yet wet. There are many 
other proofs in the room that sculpture has @ 
new life in England, and that the Academy 
have done wisely in devoting such a noble 
chamber for its display. 

Of the pictures, it may be said generally that 
they bear also traces of new life—life strong and 
earnest and healthy, not resulting in any great 
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achievement, but producing little that is vapid 
or unhealthy. We do not speak of the work of 
the older men, good, bad, or indifferent, but of 
the rising generation, the efforts of whom are 
generally vigorous and manly in subject, and 
show decision and skill. SuchareJ. D. Linton, 
who, with the third of his series of large 
pictures illustrating the life of a soldier of the 
sixteenth century, has increased his already 
high reputation asa designer and a colourist; 
Seymour Lucas, who adds true dramatic power 
to great force of colour and drawing; and R. 
Caton Woodville, whose terrible picture of the 
“Saving of the Guns at Maiwand” is one of 
the finest things here. Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, 
with her ‘‘ Floreat Etona,” and Ernest Crofts, 
with his scenes from Waterloo, show good art 
directed to a noble and national purpose. Per- 
haps the British school exhibits its decided 
advance in nothing more than the way in 
which battle-scenes are painted. Other young 
painters who show great strength are Dendy 
Sadler, whose humorous and finely painted 
picture of “Monks at a Fish Banquet 
on a Fast Day” is remorselessly skied, and 
W. Logsdail, who sends several small but vivid 
pictures of nooks in Venice, with figures char- 
acteristic, and not without humour. If to these 
comparatively well-known names we add those 
of W. Christian Symons and T. C. Gotch, we 
shall illustrate, without exhausting, the list of 
juniors who paint not only with colours, but 
with brains. Wedo not remember any picture 
in the gallery which is more complete and 
beautiful in colour-drawing and sentiment than 
the “ Phyllis” (11) of this last and (to us) new 
ainter. 

While the exhibition gives plentiful assurance 
that the ranks of the Academicians and Asso- 
ciates will not fail for want of worthy recruits, 
there is no sign of a genius as great as that of 
Leighton, or Millais, or Pettie. Few Presidents 
have justified their position, artistic and social, 
so completely as Sir Frederick Leighton; and 
his pictures this year are worthy of him. His 
“Phryne” is one of his finest and noblest con- 
ceptions. It bears, as all his work should do, 
the stamp of his individual imagination ; it is 
in no way an imitation of a Greek statue; it is 
coloured with the colours which are distinctly 
Leightonian ; but it is classic, nevertheless, in its 
complete seriousness. The artist might have 
painted her as bare as a French artist would 
have done without loss of modesty, but he has 
not injured her beauty by his reticence. She is 
a superb ideal of female beauty, and a noble 
presentation of the divinity of physical per- 
tection. To prevent rash judgment as to the 
curious colour of the flesh, the visitor should 
know that it is meant to represent flesh gilded 
by the sun. The President’s other pictures are 
full of the luxury of line and colour in which 
he takes such full and pure delight. The 
pictures of Millais are portraits only, but then 
they are portraits which he has rarely, if ever. 
excelled. The most daring of these is that of 
‘Cardinal Newman,” in his robes of thick, rosy 
silk and scarlet skull cap, painted in all their 
strength of colour. That the success is absolute 
we cannot say. In the shifting gleams of an 
April afternoon, the face grew now white and now 
yellow, the modelling of the features appeared 
and disappeared. We can at least say that it is 
splendidly drawn and treated with marvellous 
breadth. | Less trying, and exquisite in colour as 
Well as lifelike in expression, is Millais’ portrait 
of“ Mrs. James Stern.” His fine portrait of “ Sir 
Henry Thompson,” his sweet “ Dorothy Thorpe ” 
and “ Princess Marie,” and the rest we must leave 
for the present. Several pictures by Pettie more 
than sustain his reputation for dramatic im- 
agination and splendid colour. ‘‘ The Duke of 

onmouth’s Interview with James II.” (30) is 
& work which it would be difficult to over- 


celled himself this year is Boughton, who 
sends two scenes from Holland remarkable 
no less for their truth to nature and vigorous 
character than for their pure sweet colour. 
In portraits the exhibition shows extra- 
ordinary strength. Holl’s Sir Arthur Hob- 
house,” Herkomer’s ‘‘ Archibald Forbes,” and 
Collier’s ‘‘Charles Darwin” are three out of 
many by these and other artists to which we shall 
have to draw further attention. Ifin landscapes 
we make mention now only of Albert Goodwin's 
“ Sindbad ” and Brett’s ‘‘ Gray of the Morning,” 
it is because they are uniquein their way. The 
former is an instanceof true poetical imagination ; 
the latter, of the power to render nearly all of 
nature. The number will no doubt be increased 
by further examination, but these are the 
pictures by English artists which struck us, at 
a first and necessarily hurried survey, as the 
most remarkable. 

The exhibition does not, however, depend 
entirely upon native efforts for its interest. 
Some portraits by Fantin, perfect in skill; a fine 
example of the rich and unique gifts of 
Munkacsy ; two by the equally accomplished but 
very different hand of Van Haanen; two not 
less skilful by F. Andreotti ; a capital example 
of Francesco Vinea; Henri Motte’s verg clever 
‘* Geese of the Capitol” (582); and an Edouard 
Fréire are among foregn contributions to the 
Academy of 1882 which vary and strengthen it. 

Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue Society of Painters in Water-Colours has 
opened what is, on the whole, a good exhibition ; 
but its excellence is due to the contributions of 
the elder members of the body and to certain 
younger members and associates elected a few 
years ago. Very recent elections have added 
little to the prestige of the Society or to its 
capacity to furnish a worthy and attractive 
show; and the most recent elections of all— 
save, perhaps, that of a graceful lady artist, 
Miss Constance Phillott—have been the least 
intelligible, unless it is no longer to be under- 
stood that a rightly established reputation for 
the painting of water-colours should be the 
basis of choice. From among those artists 
who are excellent figure-painters an effort 
should be made to recruit the ranks of the 
Society, if the Society is to continue to represent 
the Art. At present—with two or three ex- 
ceptions to be noted farther on—the strongth 
of the Society lies chiefly in landscape art. 
The strength of water-colour has generally been 
in landscape art. In the old time the names 
of Hamilton, Mortimer, and Wheatley made 
but an insignificant show against the names of 
Turner, Cox, Dewint, and Copley Fielding. 
But with thechange of method in water-colour art 
there has come, naturally enough, some change 
and enlargement of aim. A fow figure-painters 
within the Society—Mr. Carl Haag, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. J. D. Watson, Mr. Buckman, 
Mr. Radford, Mr. Parker, and Mr. Brewtnall— 
represent, on different sides, in various ways, 
this change and this enlargement of aim; and 
outside the “Society,” or rather within the 
‘* Institute,” it is represented brilliantly by men 
as widely separated as Mr. Charles Green and 
Mr. Linton, Mr. Carter and Mr. Clausen. The 
old Weter-Colour Society will more fully 
reflect the tendency of the day when figure~ 
pieces appear on its walls in larger proportion 
than they do at present, and when the show of 
landscape art is more closely restricted to what 
is original and the result of personal observa- 
tion. At present, along with a good deal of 
work that is original and delicate, one comes 
upon far too much that is imitative and petty, 





praise. Another artist who seems to haye ex- 


But, as was hinted at the beginning, the 

present show is not a show to grumble at as a 

whole ; and, avoiding the criticism which men- 

tions only to blame, we offer a few notes on 

work that seems to us excellent, or work that 

has in it fine qualities not overpowered even by 

noticeable defects. Neither Mr. Tadema nor 

Mr. J. D. Watson are contributors this year. 

Mr. Smallfield sends a drawing of “Peg 

Woffington with the Manager Rich ’—a drawing 

well considered, careful, and dainty, yet verging, 

it may be, on the petty. Herr Menzel, an 

honorary member of the Society, and highly 

distinguished in Germany, sends one head, the 

head of a knight, full. of force and character, 

of which the treatment is as skilled as it is 

modern. Only within the last quarter-of-a- 

century could such work have been produced 
in water-colour. This drawing bears date 1864, 
and it shows how well Herr Menzel has been 
abreast of his time. Perhaps even he wonld 
have been less completely abreast of it if he 
had studied water-colour art in its own head- 

quarters—London—instead of bringing to its 
practice little knowledge, we may presume, of 
its earlier traditions aud much sympathy with 
the aims of artists working in a different 
medium. Mr. Carl Haag’s contributions of 
Eastern subjects, five in number—the carefully 
studied portrait, the brilliant and gorgeous 
decoration, the beast of burden with its trap. 
pings of finery, the dramatic incident of the 
sword just drawn from its scabbard—exhibit tho 
whole of the familiar skill, and are among the 
most accomplished examples of keen observa- 

tion and of pure painting. Mr. Brewtnall, a 
younger member of the Society, is apt to bs 
genuinely dramatic, but this time he is too merely 
theatrical. More than once we have enjoyed his 
work : it is inventive and suggestive ; it is life as 
it actually is, seen skilfully and skilfully put 
down. But this year, in ‘‘The Visit to the 
Witch,” his imagination has served him but 
incompletely and the gestures of the graceful 
girls who break in upon the gray hag’s solitude 
are such as may have been seen behind the 
foot-lights—they are those which an academical 
actress, rich in training and deficient in impulse, 
would be surest to select. This is wrong with 
the picture—tbis, and very likely nothing else. 
Mr. Tom Lloyd sends a healthy composition of 
‘‘ Potato Gatherers,” girls and children, clus- 
tered in a field by the sea; and Mr. Parker, 
an engaging figure-painter, who has something 
in common with Mr. Lloyd, since the typo 
beloved of both is agile and robust, not weary 
or lackadaisical, contributes a couple of draw- 
ings which are a refreshment to the senses, 
One of these is the portrait of ‘‘ Mopsa,” a 
justly self-confident young woman, yet rosy 
under a red cap, and with the red and gray 
of a tight-fitting gown; the other is a vision 
of the five maids of Dame Durden, rustic figures, 
with the health of the farmyard and the grace 
of the opera bouffy. Mr. Buckman paints 
modern lifo, and not only modern persons. 
He has never perhaps before been quite so 
delicately humorous as in his ‘‘ Toast of the 
Army and Navy.” Tho toast is given by a girl 
standing at a table outside a villageinn. It 
will be drunk with little enthusiasm by an 
aged wayfarer, and will be responded to by 
an enamoured private and two observant tars. 
Sometimes Mr. Buckman’s humour has bean 
a little chargé ; his enjoyment of character has 
allowed him to touch the bounds of caricature; 
but as regards the present drawing nothing 
can be better in modern genre—it is artistic as 
well as funny, pleasurable as well asadroit. Of 
the treatment of the figure and its accessories 
in a spirit avowedly poetical, the work of Mr. 
Henry Wallis is generally a typo. We have 
sometimes liked him better when he has 
worked upon a larger scale than he has adopted 
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in the drawings just now exhibited; and his 
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realisation of Shaksperian heroines falls short 
of what is altogether satisfactory. But in his 
‘* Meeting of Shylock and Tubal,” where Tubal 
brings to his comrade all the bad news of 
Jessica the spendthrift, Mr. Wallis shows him- 
self able to deal adequately, even powerfully, 
with character and incident. His Shylock and 
Tubal are figures that remain in the memory. 
Mr. Radford is now and then more sensuous 
than poetical ; but there is place for his art in 
its concern with the roundness and the softness 
of the figure, with the warmth of flesh colour, 
generally so little understood (Mr. Radford, 
if anything, is inclined to exaggerate it) and 
with the beauty and charm of selected acces- 
sories, marbles, precious stuffs, and faint and 
delicate hues, that exist to minister to luxury. 
Much commonplace landscape work, much 
landscape work of mediocrity, stale and un- 
profitable, since not expressive of the indi- 
vidual man and the individual impression, may 
safely be passed by; and with it must be 
passed by not a little of better labour—the 
labour of veterans bearing distinguished 
names—if attention is to be concentrated on 
the fresher products of landscape art in Pall 
Mall. The Messrs. Fripp are represented in 
familiar ways; Mr. Albert Goodwin perhaps 
hardly so well as at the Winter Exhibition; 
the refinement of Mr. Alfred Hunt has nothing 
of novel; the force of Miss Montalba is what 
it was half-a-dozen years ago—her sketches 
are brilliant and they are equal, they are still 
striking, and they are still simple; but Mr. 
Hale appears to us to have gained in subtlety 
and Mr. Herbert Marshallin power. Two of 
Mr. Hale’s most notable drawings are those 
entitled ‘‘ Across the Moor” and ‘‘ Light lin- 
gers in the West.” The first deals with the sav- 
age beauty of a desolate land—a beauty promptly 
perceived ; the second, with the yet more refined 
interest that belongs to the passage of unwonted 
light over a country remarkable, so to say, 
more for expression than form. This is poetical 
landscape, but its poetical power finds sustain- 
ment in a store of delicate observations of 
natural fact. Mr. Herbert Marshall’s work is 
of various quality; and we have once or twice— 
as in the case of his ‘‘ Durham” in the Winter 
show—questioned, not his choice of a theme, 
but his method of treatment of themes unsuited 
to display him at his best. Among cities, he is 
most at home in London; among rivers, the 
‘Thames is for him, but it must be the Thames 
below bridge. His increasing strength is most 
completely evidenced in the present exhibition 
by his ‘*‘ Westminster—Evening after Rain.” 
The spectator stands in the damp street, all the 
roadway studded with pools that catch reflec- 
tions of the evening light. Buildings stand in 
the foreground to right and left, and, farther 
away, the monumental towers rise gray against 
the gray and orange-red sky. The sea-pieces 
of Mr. Francis Powell are individual and 
peculiar. Often it requires a little observation 
to like them at all; and sometimes one is in- 
clined to resent a so persistent choice of effects 
of colour and light more rare than beautiful. 
Mr. Powell sees the sea as no one sees it but a 
yachtsman—in its unvisited leagues, and at 
strange hours. This year, ‘‘ Sunset over the 
Sea” is his most interesting contribution. He 
has wrung a new effect out of water and sky ; 
a curious purple and woolly cloud brooding over 
an horizon else clear and unbroken, pale greenish 
lemon coloured. ‘The effect is closely seen and 
closely recorded, though no one can pretend to 
deem it as delightful as that depicted in a 
drawing shown some months ago, in which a 
ship rode stately upon calm waters, and white 
sails, fully spread, caught the glow of gold 
from the west. But even when the charm of 
“ Opposite the Sunset” is not equalled, there is 
suggestion of the skill which made that charm 
possible. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





THE TERCENTENARY OF SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 


At Messrs. Henry Graves and Son’s galleries 
in Pall Mall three pictures of much national 
interest and artistic merit are now on view. 
They all illustrate the great victory over the 
Spanish Armada. One of them is Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’ oil picture of the famous bowling-green 
scene at Plymouth, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1880. Sir Francis Drake, 
determined to win his game first and beat the 
Spaniards afterwards, is taking careful aim, 
bowl in hand, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of Lord Howard of Effingham. Frobisher, 
Raleigh, Mannington, Sellinger, and other 
captains, the faces of most of whom are 
from authentic portraits, are introduced into 
the animated scene, which is as truly historical 
as such work can be, for the costumes, arms, 
&c., are very carefully studied, and the land- 
scape is taken from the very spot where the 
game was played. The other pictures are in 
water-colour, by Mr. Oscar Brierly, who has 
studied the ships of the period with equal care. 
One represents the “Sailing of the Armada 
from Ferrol,” the other ‘‘ The Decisive Battle 
off Gravelines.” The latter will be remembered 
by all visitors to the Royal Society of Water- 
Colours. The ships in both are finely drawn 
and grouped, and the latter is vividly imagined. 
M. Paul Girardet has been long engaged in 
engraving Mr. Seymour Lucas’ picture, Mr. 
David Law has finished an etching of Mr. 
Brierly’s battle scene, and his etching of 
the ‘‘Sailing from Ferrol” is far advanced. 
The quality of M. Girardet’s work was, of 
course, assured from the outset; but this is, as 
far as we know, Mr. David Law’s first essay in 
interpreting another man’s work. Even those 
who duly appreciate his remarkable skill with 
the point will feel that his success is a matter 
for sincere congratulation. 

To add to the attractions of the exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Arthur Lucas has taken pains to 
gather together an interesting collection of 
objects commemorative of Sir Francis Drake 
and the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Among 
these are a portrait of Sir Francis, lent by the 
Mayor of Plymouth, and a set of the engravings 
of the tapestries made in Flanders after designs 
by Vroom to illustrate the national victory. 
The original tapestries were burned with 
the Houses of Parliament. There is also a 
sword, lent by Lady Drake, said to have been 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis on 
his return from his voyage round the world; 
the blade is engraved with ship and globe. The 
Baron de Cosson has lent some fine pieces of 
armour of the same period ; and among other 
curiosities is a portrait of Columbus supposed 
to have been taken out of one of the Spanish 
galleons. 
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NOTES FROM ROME. 
Rome: April 1882. 
AN important discovery has been made during 
the excavations in the Roman Forum. A piece 
of the plan of Rome, which was engraved on 
marble during the reigns of the Emperors 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, was found 
built into a wall of post-classical date. In the 
Pontificate of Pius IV., a quantity of fragments 
were dug up on the spot where stood the 
convent of SS. Cosma and Damiano, and many 
of these fragments can now be seen in the balus- 
trade of the steps of the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
in the Capitol. Since the time of Pius IV., no 
more pieces have been found, with the exception 
of one solitary fragment, which was brought to 
light in 1867 on the same spot. It may be 
noted that no portions of this plan of Rome 
have ever been found outside the limits I have 
indicated. But this discovery is not merely 
remarkable on account of the fragment haying 
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been found where it might least have been 
expected. Curiously enough, the portion of 
the plan now brought to light is concerned 
with the very section of the Forum in which 
the excavations are being carried out. The 
piece found fits, with one small break, another 
fragment which has been figured by Prof. Jordan 
in his work, Forma Urbis Romae (tab. iii., n. 20), 
We can trace the left and a portion of the 
rear of the temple of Castor and Pollux, some 
buildings which lay between this temple and 
the Palatine, the houses built against the 
Palatine, and, what is of still greater interest, 
the flight of steps leading from the Palatine to 
the Forum which was constructed to avoid the 
fatiguing ascent of the Clivus Victoriae. 

The founding of Rome is celebrated on April 
21; and this year Sig. Michele Ruggiero, who 
holds a post in connexion with the archaeo- 
logical excavations, published on that day a 
work on the discoveries made in the ancient 
Stabia. The book is illustrated with plans of 
the buildings which have been explored, and 
contains various documents from the public 
archives. 

At Formello, situated within the limits of the 
ancient Veii, a tomb has been discovered which 
had already been opened at a remote period, 
but was still able to yield some relics of great 
interest. Among these are fragments of a 
painted Corinthian vase of careful finish, which 
formed the subject of an address by Prof. 
Robert at a recent meeting of the Imperial 
Archaeological Institute of Rome. But the most 
interesting object of all is an Etruscan vase, 
bearing an incised inscription in two alphabets. 
Prof. Mommsen delivered an address at the 
meeting of the Institute held on April 14, when 
he argued that these characters are identical 
with the alphabet transmitted from the Chal- 
cidians to the Etruscans, on which the alphabets 
of all the Italian peoples were modelled. In 
the Professor’s opinion this vase is of no less 
interest than its well-known prototype the 
alphabetic vase of Cerveteri, generally believed 
to haye come from the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb. Prof. Mommsen addressed a most dis- 
tinguished audience, including—besides those 
Roman scholars who frequent the Institute, 
such as the Comm. G. B. de Rossi, Bruzza, 
and others—Prof. Jordan, of the University 
of Koénigsberg, who has come to take part 
in the Forum excavations; Prof. Robert, of 
the University of Berlin; Prof. Boissier, of 
the Institut de France; and Prof. Geffroy, 
the chief of the Ecole frangaise d’Arché- 
ologie de Rome. At this same meeting | 
exhibited a plaster cast from a terra-cotta 
piramidetta found in the district of Meta- 
pontum, which bears in archaic Greek char- 
acters an incised votive inscription to Herakles. 
The characters are such as were used by the 
Achaean colonists, and their date is fixed as 
B.c.500. This inscription, of which Dr. Hiitson 
was able to decipher two verses, is of equal 
antiquity with the other from Metapontum 
dedicated to Apollo, which was published in the 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, p. 190. 

F. BARNABEL. 

[M. Bréal read a paper on_the Formello 
vase before the Académie des Inscriptions on 
March 24. See AcapEemy, No. 519, p. 271.] 








ART SALES. 


Ir the collection of Mr. J. S. Forbes, of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, 
was not well known; it must, nevertheless, 
have been among the most notable of the 
gatherings of contemporary pictures. It was 
sold last Saturday by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, and fetched, on that day, between 
£17,000 and £18,000. Noticeable were the 


French landscapes of Diaz, Corot, and Jules 
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Dupré. There was more than one example of 
Josef Israele—among them, the important 
picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
‘Out of Darkness into Light,” which realised 
£1,102. A set of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter, by Munkacsy, sold for £509 ; and 
his “‘ Picking Lint in War Time” for £1,207. 
A cattle piece by van Marcke fetched £446; 
and a picture by a Scandinavian artist—Tide- 
mand—which made a certain sensation some 
few years ago, sold for £682. This was the 
“Norwegian Wedding.”’ Baron Leys’s ‘‘ Coming 
from Church” sold for £362. There were like- 
wise good specimens of the two Bavarian 
painters Munthe and Heffoer. The collection 
was richest in foreign work. It contained a 
Charles Jacque, a Schreyer, a Goupil, a Frire, 
and a Henriette Browne, besides those which 
we have mentioned. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We are glad to hear that the important 
collection of water-colour drawings by Thomas 
Girtin in the British Museum is now on view 
in the King’s Library of that institution. 


A CONSIDERABLE exhibition of water-colour 
drawings has just been opened in Brighton, 
comparing not unfavourably with any of the 
past annual shows, though Brighton has lately 
lost, by the death of Mr. Hill, the well-known 
tailor, its most constant art patron, and one who 
did much to organise the frequent exhibitions. 
What will become of Mr. Hitl’s own large and 
really important gallery of modern pictures is 
not yet known to us. But it is of the Brighton 
public exhibition that we now write. Many of 
the drawings are contributed by well-known 
artists. Mr. J. M. Jopling’s “ Page in Wait- 
ing” is an interesting and skilled study of 
colour and costume. Miss Clara Montalba sends 
a forcible work, “ Fishing Boats at Hastings.” 
Mr, A. F. Grace, who is now being recognised 
as one of the most delicate and conscientious 
of contemporary workers in landscape, con- 
tributes “Afternoon in the Hayfield.” ‘* At 
the Well” is an agreeable work by Blanche 
Macarthur. Mr. Clem Lambert sends many 
brisk and dainty little studies, showing close 
reference to Nature rather than any pre- 
occupation with the problems of composition. 
Mr. Radford sends at least one study of the 
figure aiming at classic grace, though it be the 
grace of a decadence. Perhaps his draughts- 
manship is not invariably faultless, but there is 
life in his work, and the semi-nude figure is 
treated by him with a regard to the truth of 
flesh tints not too common in our English school. 
Altogether, the exhibition is not unworthy. 


THE Society for Photographing Relics of Old 
London will this year give to its subscribers six 
photographs of Ashburnham House, and three 
of the large mansions in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
with which more historical interest is associated 
than most of the passers-by know. The usual 
dozen will be made up by photographs of Little 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, the Banqueting 
Hcuse at Whitehall, and the Water-gate of 
York House. The secretary of this useful 
society, which is now in the eighth year of its 
activity, is Mr. Alfred Marks, Long Ditton. 


Messrs. CaRIsTIE haye begun the removal 
from Hamilton Palace of the pictures and 
decorative furniture which they will shortly sell 
in Lonion. The sale catalogue will be illus- 
trated with numerous photographs. An inter- 
esting description of the furniture, &c., appeared 
in the Scotsman of April 25. 


‘THe Council of University College, Liverpool» 
will shortly fill up the Roscoe Chair of Art. 
® cutis o! this professorship include the 
deiv-ry of lectures upon the history, theory, 


tenure terminable at the end of five years, and 
the salary (partly dependent on fees) is 
guaranteed not to fall below £400 a-year. 


A socreTy of engravers with the burin is to 
be formed at Paris. It is quite time one was 
formed in England, or that some steps were 
taken here to encourage this fine old art. The 
prize for students of engraving at the Royal 
Academy is not even competed for now. It is 
to be hoped that one of the results of Mr. 
Hamerton’s book on The Graphic Arts will be 
the true revival of engraving as well as of 
lithography as fine arts. Both have qualities 
which cannot be supplied by any other white- 
and-black process. 


THE Aligemeine Zeitung announces the imme- 
diate publication, in a separate volume, of Adolf 
Menzel’s illustrations to the works of Frederick 
the Great. When Frederick William IV. was 
arranging for an éditivn de luxe of the great 
King’s works, he determined to give the text 
a special artistic attraction by small wood-cut 
vignettes. He selected as the artist Adolf 
Menzel, then twenty-seven years of age, who 
had shown his aptitude for the task by his 
illustrations to Franz Kugler’s popular History 
of Frederick the Great. Menzel, in co-operation 
with the engravers Unzelmann, O. and A 
Vogel, and H. Miiller, executed 200 vignettes 
between 1843 and 1849. Hitherto these vignettes 
have been buried in the thirty folio volumes of 
the édition de luxe, of which a few copies only 
were printed by Frederick William IV. and 
the present German Emperor for presents to 
distinguished personages. The Berlin firm of 
R. Wagner (H. Piichter) has now obtained 
permission from the Emperor to issue these 
200 vignettes as an independent work, with 
a short explanatory text by the well-known 
art-critic L. Pietsch. The printing of the 
wood-cuts will be executed direct from the 
wood-blocks, at the Imperial Printing House, 
under the superintendence of Prof. Albert Vogel, 
the only survivor of the original engravers. 
Only 300 copies will be printed, and the price 
will be 300 marks a copy. 


Paris is to have her Crystal Palace at St- 
Cloud. The terms upon which part of the 
park is to be leased have now been settled. 
The lease or ‘‘ concession” is for thirty-six 
years, with power of renewal for twelve more, 
when the buildings will become the property of 
the State. Besides the Crystal Palace, a build- 
ing is to be erected, on the site of the old Palace 
of St-Cloud, for a ‘‘ musée rétrospectif.” The 
Crystal Palace will be visible from Paris. 


Ir is stated by the Christiania paper Morgen- 
bladet that Lieut. E. J. Mirch, of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy, and Mr. Ole Moller, of the firm 
of Galbraith, Pembroke and Co., have been 
appointed commissioners for Norway at the 
Kxhibition of Ships’ Models which is to be 
opened in London on May 1; and Mr. O. 
Richter, consul-general for Sweden and Nor- 
way, has kindly placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the special committee. Upwards of 
fifty models from different parts of Norway left 
Christiania in the Cameo on tho 20th inst. ; and 
among them is a model of the celebrated viking 
ship from Sandherred, made by Mr. Blom, 
inspector of ship-building, which will be a 
most interesting supplement to the descriptions 
given at the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion and elsewhere. 


Tue death is announced, in his eightieth year, 
of Innocenzo Fraccaroli, an eminent Italian 
sculptor, professor at the Academies of Florence 
and Milan, and corresponding member of the 
French Institute since 1863. His best-known 


works are the monument to King Charles 
Emmanuel at Turin, and an ‘Eye after the 





and practice of Art. The chair is held ona 


Fall,” exhibited at Paris in 1867, 


‘THE triennial exhibition of pictures, &c., 
will be held this year at Antwerp during the 
month of September. 


Mr. HERBERT, R.A., has been so busily 
occupied up to the last that he has been unable 
to admit any friends to his studio. But the 
walls of the Academy show that the veteran 
brain and hand are still vigorous. One of his 
paintings, ‘‘Queen Esther passing through a 
Babylonian Court,” embodies the special learn- 
ing that Mr. Herbert laboricusly acquired for 
his great wall-picture of ‘‘Susanna and the 
Elders ;” another, ‘‘ The Appointed Hour,” 
recals in its theme some of his earlier works; 
while a third, representing a Greek tomb dese- 
crated by Arabs, with Nemesis appearing in the 
shape of two lions, will, we venture to say, 
attract special attention by its dramatic boldness 
of treatment. 


IN the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
M. Charles Ephrussi contributes a second article 
on the His de la Salle collection of drawings by 
the Old Masters, M. Alfred de Lostalot concludes 
his study of Louis Knaus, and M. Eugine 
Miintz his papers on the rivalry between 
Michelangelo and Raphael. M. Anatole do 
Montaignon’s “Sonetti d’ Arte” deserve a longer 
notice than we can afford them in these notes. 
They are little masterpieces of criticism and 
versification, clearly cut as gems, reminding one 
not a little of the classical simplicity and severity 
of Landor. The illustrations, as usual, are 
numerous and excellent. The etching is by 
Unger after a Holy Family by Knaus, and is a 
brilliant piece of work. 


THE STAGE. 


Over and above ‘‘ Odette,” which must be 
spoken of next Saturday, the week has given 
us two novelties at least, if a revival is to 
be counted among novelties. Neither is of 
the first importance. To the playgoer chiefly 
occupied with the purely dramatic aspects of 
the pieces he sees, the semi-musical or almost 
wholly musical piece, ‘‘ Boccaccio,” at the 
Comedy Theatre, will be interesting principally 
as affording further opportunity for the display 
of the acting powers of Mr. Lionel Brough and 
Miss Violet Cameron. But Mr. Lrough is 
hardly at a stage at which advance is possible. 
It is now many years since, in common with 
several other low comedians, he addressed 
himself to the business of embodying the 
greatest possible amount of self-satisfaction 
united with the greatest possible amount of 
stupidity. On the stage such a union is always 
telling, and Mr, Brough in “ Boccaccio” can 
count at all events upon his old effects. Mr. 
J. G. Taylor’s method may be a little less same, 
and he is included in the cast. Miss Violet 
Cameron is a justly acceptable young actress of 
operetta. She began by looking pretty, and 
continued by learning to sing, and has ended — 
but we hope it will be a long time before she has 
exactly ‘‘ ended ”’—by learning to act. ‘ Boc- 
caccio” marks for her another step in advance, 
both in professional efficiency and in the fayour 
of the public. Miss Munroe also appears, and 
knows how to sing. Messrs. Reece and Farnie 
are responsible fur the dialogue ; Herr Suppé for 
the light and graceful music, which is very 
French in character. 


‘LONDON ASSURANCE,” revived at tho 
Vaudeville last Saturday morning, and destined 
to be presented again to-day, and likely, we 
imagine, to take the place of ‘* The School for 
Scandal” pretty shortly at the evening per- 
formances, is an effective stage piece, written at 
a time when Mr. Boucicault was concerned with 
literature, and was fired with the ambition to be 
that second Sheridan which he has never become 





It contains many good acting parts, and not 
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few smart things; but one or two of its most 
famous “ lengths” are in a high degree improb- 
able, and an air of artificiality waits upon its 
presentation even of simplicity. Still, it is not 
a bad piece to see, and the revival has been 
carefully made, especially as far as regards the 
acting. ‘The cast is at some points strong. 
No one now plays the courtly elderly gentleman 
of old-world comedy, or of imitation old- 
world comedy, so well as Mr. Farren. He 
learnt it partly from his father, but his own 
gifts are very considerable and delightful. 
Then Mr. Henry Neville is in the cast, and 
Mr. Thomas Thorne ; and Mr. Righton plays 
Dolly Spanker—which David Jumes played 
whon the piece was last revived at the Vaude- 
ville—and he plays it effectively, though with 
somewhat of exaggeration. The heroines of 
tho drama are less fortunate; at all events one 
of them is. Miss Alma Murray may represent 
Grace Harkaway intelligently and appropriately 
too. No one denies Miss Cayendish’s intelli- 
gence, but she was not made for Lady Gay 
Spanker. If, however, the cast is not at all 
points of the happiest, the management is to 
bs commended for having made it generally 





strong. ‘‘ London Assurance”’ will continue to 
amuse, 

MUSIC. 
LISZ7?’S ‘“‘DANTE” SYMPHONY AND 


MDME. MENTE 'S RECITAL. 


Mr. Ganz gave his first orchestral concert last 
Saturday, at St. James’s Hall, when the pro- 
gramme included I’, Liszt’s symphony “ Dante’s 
Divina Commedia,’ dedicated to Richard 
Wagner. Robert Schumann, in writing con- 
cerning Berlioz’ Fantastic symphony, says: 
“he main question, after all, is, whether this 
music, without text and explanations, has any 
meaning in itself, and especially whether it pos- 
posses Vitality.” If this canon were to be applied 
to the first movement of the ** Dante” sym- 
hony, we fear an unfavourable verdict would 
be given. We hear wild and discordant sounds, 
and long, painful, rambling passages. Only for 
a moment do we catch anything like melody ; 
but it soon passes away, aud the noise and con-. 
fusion become more intense until the movement 
closes amid tne din of the brass, strings, aud 
yercussion instruments. It may be asked, 
Vhat does the text do for us? The first 
motive, which plays so conspicuous a part 
throughout the movement, speaks to us of ‘the 
city of woe,” ‘‘eternal pain,” and “the people 
lo-t for aye,” and the crash which immediately 
follows is intended to portray the cele- 
brated inscription on the gates of Hell, 
‘‘Lasciate ogni speranza yo. ch’ entrate.’’ 
Words from Dante's poem are written over 
several portions of the first movement; but they 
add no interest whatever to the music, and 
merely serve to show how unsucces-ful a 
composer may be whose self-consciousness so 
obtrudes itself upon him as to stifle all freedom 
and that spontaneity ever necessury to the 
production of whatsoever is great in art. The 
Tittle gleam of light in the audante amoroso (a 
section of the first movement) is supposed to 
depict the unhappy lovers, Paolo and Iran- 
cesca, so celebrated in Dante’s story. The 
music here, for the first timo, becomes intelli- 
gible, and we have a short but graceful episode 
un 7-4 time which forms a pleasing contrast to 
what precedes, and indeed to whats follows. 
‘We need not speak at length about the rest of 
the symphony. A musical picture of ‘* Purga- 
;tory”’ is indeed novel and curious, but, apart 
from one or two interesting passages, and 
some ingenious orchestration, it must be 
pronounced dull and unsatisfactory. “ Para- 





dise” suggested to the composer a chorale 
in old ecclesiastical tones, quaint harmonies, 
and. a plentiful use of harps. The feeble- 
ness of the last part of this ‘‘ Paradise” 
section seems to indicate a conscious sense 
of failure felt even by the composer him- 
self. The ‘‘ Paradise” music requires great 
delicacy in performance, and we fancy that a 
very perfect rendering would prove it to be more 
effective, though not great. There was some 
hesitation on Saturday in the chorus singing, 
and the orchestra and organ (the published 
score has only an harmonium part) were not 
sufficiently subdued. Mr. Ganz had taken 
great pains with the whole work, and he 
deserves much credit for affording musicians an 
opportunity of hearing a composition hitherto 
known in England only by name. We have 
in this symphony another item of evidence 
whereby to judge Liszt as a composer. Herr 
Ondricek gave a very satisfactory performance 
of Mendelesohn’s violin concerto. He has a 
good, though not very powerful, tone, and 
plays with taste and energy. The programme 
included Beethoven’s fourth symphony. 

Mdme. Sophie Menter, the distinguished lady 
pianist whose performances last year caused so 
great a sensation, gave a pianoforte recital last 
Monday at St. James’s Hall. She first played 
Schumann’s ‘ Carneval,” but we cannot say 
that her interpretation of this characteristic 
work was altogether satisfactory. The rate at 
which some of the movements were taken was 
open to objection, the reading of many of the 
passages wus rather ouéré, and, throughout, the 
playing was objective rather than subjective. 
‘wo pieces by Scarlatti were played to per- 
fection. Mendelssohn’s “ Vileuso” was some- 
what lacking in delicacy. ‘I'wo studies by 
Henselt and two transcriptions from Schubert 
by Liszt were maguificent!y played. After this 
came a Chopin svlection—three preludes, in O 
minor, G major, and B flat minor, with sundry 
variations; a mazurka in A minor, played with 
extreme delicacy; the C shurp minor valse ; and 
the great polonaise in A flat. ‘The pianist’s 
rendering of the last piece was somewhat 
capricious, and the addition of a cadenza by no 
Means an improvement. ‘Tho last piece in the 
programme was Liszt's very clever transcription 
of the ‘* Tannhiuser” overture. Mdmo. Menter 
gave us last season more than one specimen of 
her mechanical ability; but her performance 
of this overture was astounding, and the 
ease with which she conquered all-but super- 
human difficulties simply incredible. Mdme. 
Menter will give a secoud recital on May 6. 
The programme includes Beethoven's “ Ap- 
passionata” aud an interesting selection of 
pieces. 

J. S. Sueprock. 


Miss Meredith Brown gave hor first morning 
concert ut 37 Grosvenor Square, by permission 
of the Karl and Countess of Aberdeen, on 
April 25. Miss Brown, whose own singing 
showed cultivation and refinement, was assisted 
by Mdme. Lemmeus-Sherrington, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and M. Ghiibert:, vecalists; and 
Herr Hollander, M. Gustay Libodon, and 
Master Alfred Hollins, instrumentalists. ofdme. 
Loemmens-Sherrington, who was in excellent 
voice, rendered Handel's ‘‘ From mighty kings” 
with all her characteristic skill. Mr. Cum- 
mings, who was accompanied by Sir Julius 
Benedict, sang ‘‘O ma muitresse” with charm- 
ing effect. Some reference should also le 
made to the excellent pianoforte playing ot 
Master Alfred Hollins, one of the pupils of the 
Normal College for the Blind. Mis; Browu 
is to be congratulated on her success, and on 
having secured the valuable support of Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. Albert Randegger, and 
Mr. Sidney Naylor, all of whom assisted in con- 
ducting the concert. 
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PERSIA: an Essay in Greek. By 
the Rev. LAUNCELOT DOWDALL, B.D., F.B.G.8. 2s. 
Cambridge ; JONES. 

“ The result in the pages before us is a piece of work done ina thoroughly 
gord and scholar-like fashion. The author's style is marked by an ease and 
naturalness meriting the highest praise, . . . To all lovers of Greek . , , 
we most cordially recommend this little book.” —Spectator. 
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Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celebrated Gallery, comprising 34 exampies of Murillo, 48 Vetasquet, 
id Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c. For particulars aud 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 
“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” With Three 
Ulustrations, 21 pp., free to auy address, 








PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTUTYPE FINE AKT GALLEKY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. binp. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWTER. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp StTrzET 


and CHARING CRO88, LONDON.—Established 1743. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world 


Loss claims de and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankert, 
an! Interest allowed on the mini monthly bal when not drawd 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collectiou of Hills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stoc 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS KAVENSOROFT, Manage? 
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THEATRES. 


“OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and mae Mr. i. HENDERSON. 
BOCCACCIO, 





Ba at 8, 
pera Comique, ' in three acts, ~¢ Herr Von SUPPE (from whom the English 
rat has 





been y 
uced under the direction of Mr. H. B, FARNIE. 
Acting Manager, | k. D'ALBERTSON. — 


LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, Mr. F. MAITLAND. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, will be produced THOS, HARDY - CoMYNs CARR'S 
Pastoral Drama, FAR FROM Tae MADDING CROWD. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Comedietta, 
Doors open at 7.30, 


PERA COMIQU E 


Managers, Messrs. J. HOLLINGSHEAD and R, BARKER, 
To-night, at 7.50, a Frivolous Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, 











by GEORGE R. SIMs. 
“Concluding, at 9. 50, with an original Burlesquo, 
VULCAN. 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
To-night, at 7.45, a ~~ and original Drama, in = acts, 
E LIGHTS O' LONDON 
by George R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by A SIMPLE SWEET. 
Stage ee Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 





PRINCE of WALES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Maneser, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
LAST WEEKS, 
To-night, at 8,40, a new be in three acts, called 


THE COLONEL, 
Preceded, at 7.50,by THE MARBLE AKCH. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr, ALEX. HENDERSON. 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA HILTON.) 
_— at 9,15, a new om Teeth FRANK GREEN and FRANK 
RAVE. , 
ase, a new and original — Drama, by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 
oT REGISTERED. 
Preceded, at 7.30. 


‘TEN "MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS. 


AVOY THEATR E, 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 
To-night, W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 


IENCE 
Preceded, at 8, B, by MOCK TURTLES. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C,; CHARING Cross, S.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street). W. 


FIRE, Established 1710. Jlome and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810, Specially low rates for Youug Lives, Imine- 
diate settlement of Claims, 











ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid fon for Der of the Liver, particulerly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, witb 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Llodop yllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. Sold by all 
Chemists. 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal 
Cash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-froe, 
F, MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenbam-court-road, and 19, 20, and 2!, Mcrwell-street, W. 
Established 18¢2. 





BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POrTeD M MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES 


Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


ee 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











THE SUMMER EXHIBITION 


| WILL OPEN 
GROSVENOR oN 


MONDAY, MAY 


Admission One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ist. 
GALLERY 





THE E GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Nowest Works in English and Foreign Liicrature, and with 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 

FIVE Vi OLUMES eee ove ove eve eee eee TWO GUINWAS je r Annum, 
NINE VOLUMES ‘ ove ove ove ens ove THREE GUINE AS 
TWELVE VOLUMES ... eee ove ° FOUR GUINEAS 

And Three Extra Velonen for each additional Guinea. 
Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the advantages of the Cinb 
sremises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking Rooms, a Reference 
brary, Ladies’ Dining Room, &e. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of epnantnait —_ frec on — ation. 





” 
” 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY Semen, 


New Bonp Srreer. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1678. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S COGOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
‘It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.L.C., F.C.S., City 
Analyst, Bristol. 
“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more whole — preparation of Cocoa.’ 
Liood, Water, and Air mitted by Dr. Hassan. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. A delicious preparation.” 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS wuetel to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON ‘TON: Ic | OCKYE tR’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER, 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. Large Bottles. 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in « few 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. days. The bert, safest, and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive one*. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, Soid by Chemists end Hairdressers. 


Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

THeETnRy Zante ike Nervose sad Paetion vous’ *"'*" | ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
eR pagans ” — | ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
OF INTEREST TO —— = oe ALL WHO SUFFER ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Received from 8, PEARSALL, Esq., Vicar Choral, Lichfield Cathc¢ral. RAILWAY PASSERGERS? ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


“Kindly send me a few more boxes of 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
The Rt, Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


U cannot get on at all without them.” 
They give instant relief ay taste pleasantly. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
snngeeneaenanc gS PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 


Price 1s. ig. and 3 . 9d. per box, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers afier Five Years. 





£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
T LEAST - ONE-FOURTH of those 64 CORNUILL, : 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity tothe | Or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to thetr sight by 
ignorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 


8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPF CTACLES supplied, 
at the above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays exc epted) from 10 to 4, 
Mr. LAURANCE’S engagements at various iustitutions: prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 

Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, Londors, writes:—**I have 
tried the principal opticians in London without succes 5, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for reading and walking. ‘ithe clearness of you 
giesses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. Birp, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Maj: we W.E.M., writes:-—*“*1 
cou! id not have believed it possible that my sight cou ld uve been s0 much 

1 and admirably relieved at my age (82). I can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on th ¢ right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE’S Pamphiet on Spectacles, free by ~ post, containing 200 
testimonials similar to above, including Jolin Lowe, &8y., M.D.,J.9., Ly _~ 
Physician to the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Arche exucon Palmer, tton ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Rev. Mo ther Abbess, 8. Mary's 
Somes Hendon ; John Death, Esq., "J. P., Mayor o f Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byculla; Baron Dowleans, C aleutta; Major Priuvlx, 
The Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c. 


Established 27 years. © Consultati pp free, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
Yo the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTGH. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
BERNARD QUARITCH, LONDON. 


PRE-HISTORIC, CELTIO, AND TEUTONIC ENGLAND. 


ELTON’S (C. J.) ORIGINS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


1 vol., 8vo (1882), pp. xv —458, with Ten Maps in Facsimile from rare old Woodcuts, 
cloth, 20s. 


** Awaited with so much interest in many quarters.”’—Academy. : ; 
“The style is attractive, and the whole appearance of the book bespeaks its having been got up regardless of 


expense.”—Jonn Ruys. ‘ d f : 
““As a scholarly and scientific introduction to the study of English history this work will certainly have few 


rivals.”,—Scotsman. 
“* Only a student and a scholar could have accumulated the treasures of information of which this volume is the 


depository.””— World. 
“« This is a laborious and scholar-like work on an obscure subject.’”’—Saturday Review. F 
* A sensible and learned work on a subject which has usually been treated by rash ignorance.”—Daily News. 


BURTON'S CAMOENS. 


[CAMOENS] Os Lusiadas (The LUSIADS). Englished 
by RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON. Edited by his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 


—— Vols. III. and IV. LIFE and COMMENTARY. 


cloth, 16s, 

Vols. I. and II. comprise the LUSIADS, in the best English Version extant; Vols. III. and IV. the 
COMMENTARY, which contains the History of the First Settlement of the Portuguese in India, and 
Captain Burton’s Travels in the Footsteps of Camoens. 

“Captain Burton’s most marvellous Commentary. His erudition is as vast and certain as his daring as a 


traveller.”—A. BurnEtt, 
** Captain Burton’s translation is, beyond all comparison, the closest, the most flexible, and the most poetic version 


that has yet appeared of the great Portuguese epic.”’—Academy. 
OMAR KHAYYAM AND JAM. 


THE RUBATYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the 


Astronomer-Poct of Persia, rendered into English Verse. Fourth Edition.— 
SALAMAN and ABSAL: an Allegorical Sufi Poem, by Maulana Nur ud Din Abd 
ur-Rahman bin Ahmed JAMI, in English Metre. With a Notice of Jami’s Life. 
Second Edition. 2 parts in 1 vol., post 8vo, pp. xv—112, half-Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 
The attraction which these remarkable Poems exercise over persons cf taste is so great that Three 
Editions (not inclusive of Unauthorised Reprints) have been exhausted. 


2 vols., 12mo, 


ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HAZLITT’S (W. C.) COLLECTIONS and NOTES 
{towards ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY], 1867-76. 8vo, pp. 498, comprising 5,500 
exact ‘Titles and Collations of Early English Books, cloth (1876), £1 4s. 

—— The Samer, Large Paper, royal 8vo, cloth (1876), £3 3s. 

SECOND SERIES of the COLLECTIONS and NOTES 


[towards ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY], 1877-82. 8vo, pp. 725, 10,000 additional 
Titles and Collations of Early English Books, cloth (1882), £1 16s. 


— The Same, Large Paper, royal 8vo, cloth (1882), £3 3s. 


EARLY IDEAS: a Group of Hindoo Stories in 


Collected and Collated by ANARYAN. 8yo, pp. 158, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





English. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


THE VISITATION of the COUNTY of DEVON 


taken in the Year 1564, with Additions from the Earlier Visitation of 1531. Edited 
by F. 'l. COLBY. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 21s. (Privately printed, Exeter, 1881.) 
This is an earlier Herald’s Visitation than the one issued by the Harleian Society. As only 200 
copies were printed, early application is necessary to secure a copy at this price, for before long the price 
will be raised. 


EASTERN RELIGIONS. 


Fr 4 9 1 ‘ " 
WILLIAMS’ (Montrr) INDIAN WISDOM; or 
F 9 3 
Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindis. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. xlviii—440 (1876), cloth; published at 15s.; reduced to 7s. 6d. 
This valuable work contains a History of the Chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, and some 
account of the past and present condition of India, moral and intellectual. 


Loxnpon: BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccaprtty. 


TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW “PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY of 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 


By ALBRECHT WEBER. Translated from the Second G 

Edition by JOHN MANN, M.A., and THEODOR ZACHARIAE, Pav. 

with the sanction of the Author. Second Bdition, Post 8v0, cloth, 
Ss. le 


THE COINS of ARAKAN, of 
PEGU, and of BURMA. 


By Lieut.-General Sir ARTHUR PHAYRE, C.B., K.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., 
late Commissioner of British Burma, Being Vol. 1I., Part I., of the 
** INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA.” Royal 4to, with 
Five Autotype Illustrations, 8s, 6d, 


ABSTRACT of FOUR LECTURES 
ON BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
in CHINA. 


Delivered at University College, London, by SAMUEL BE. Prof 
of Chinese, University College, London, ' Demy 8vo, clothe Ie —" 


EPISODES in the LIVES of 
MEN, WOMEN, and LOVERS. 
By Edith Simcox. 


CONTENTS, 

Men, our Brothers, 
Looking in the Glass, 
Love and Friendship, 
Eclipse. 

The Shadow of Death, 
Sat est Vixisse. 


RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 
in GERMANY: a Fragment. 


By NEINRICH HEINE. Translated by JOHN SNODGRASS, P<st 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“* The ever-growing circle of readers of Heine are indebted t - 
thetic labours of the translator of this book for a new ielight "eee 
caught the dainty expressiveness of his author with complete success.” 


Bookseller, 
HISTORY of the 
EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 
By Dr. C. P. Tiele. 


Translated by JAMES BALLINGAL. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Its History, People, and Products. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.LE., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“As a complete account of the country it is quite unique, and as a book 
of reference it is one of the most comprehensive and useful of its kind that 
have ever been published.”—Zimes. 


THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 
of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by CHARLES EDWARDES, With Biographical Sketch. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
** He was one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pro 
duced, both in his powers and likewise in his performances,” 
Quarterly Reviciv. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“This last addition to Messrs. Triibner’s ‘ Oriental Series’ is not only a 
valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks a distinct step in 
the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of en 4 
cademy. 


Crown 8¥o, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


In Memoriam. 
Consolation, 

A Diptych. 

Someone had Blundered, 
Midsummer Noon, 

At Anchor, 





TRUBNER’S SERIES of 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS of 
the PRINCIPAL ASIATIC and 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


Edited by E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani to H.M. Civil 
Service Commission. 


I. HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, and ARABIC. 
By the EDITOR, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


—_—_—_—— 


TRUBNER’S CATALOGUE of 
DICTIONARIES and GRAMMARS 
of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
and DIALECTS of the WORLD. 


Second Edition, considerably Enlarged and Revised, with an Alphe- 
betical Index. A Guide for d and Booksell 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
“Mr. Triibner has just issued another of those linguistic catalogues for 
which his house is justly famous, a catalogue which no other publisher in 
London could have compiled, and one which should find a place on the 
shelves of every library and of every bookseller in the country. It it 
modestly called * A Catal f Dictionaries and ( of the Princips 


o * 
rud d Dialects of the World,’ but it is mach more than thiis ; it !S 
aes of ots and not merely 








acatulogue of nearly every spoken and written language ; 
of the languages, but of the dialects also.”— sookseller, 





Loxpox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupgars Hitt. 
- —___—+ 
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